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AGRICULTURE IS HELD IN HIGH ESTEEM IN ART AND COMMERCE 


oy, 


NE of the most significant developments in art of late years has been mural decoration, or the painting of 
pictures and frescoes on the walls of public and private buildings. It is equally significant that the subjects 
chosen for such decorations are in many cases of an agricultural character. An instance of «his is offered by 
Mr Herter’s magnificent painting, of which the above photo-engraving gives only an imperfect impression. It 

fills the place of honor in one of the largest banking institutions in the United States, the National Park bank of 
New York city. It is understood that this same picture is to be reproduced in the actual grains and grasses for 
exhibition at some of the western state fairs this fall... Such real pictures were a striking feature of several of 
the state exhibits in the agricultural building at the St Louis world’s fair. The fact that the great banking 
houses and public halls are being decorated by’ mural paintings of an agricultural character is further proof 
of the constant advance in the position and dignity occupied by agriculture in popular esteem, 
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// SAVEYour A : 


Save time, horses, work 
and money by using an 


Electric Handy Wagon 


Low wheels, broad tires. No 
living man can build a better. 
Book on ‘“Wheel Sense” free. 
Electric Wheel Co. Bx86, Quincy, 11, 





The 3aler for speed. Bales 12 to 18 tons a day, 
Has 40 inch feed hole. Adapted to bank barn 
work. Stands up to its work—no digging holes 
for wheels, Self-feed Attachment increases 
capacity, lessens labor, makes better bales and 
does not increase draft. Send for catalogue,’ 


Sandwich Mfg. Co., 120 .Maln St., Sandwich, Ills. 





Don't get Angry 
with yourrazor. Ithasa 


temper of its own. It 
will work well if you use 


WILLIAMS’ s*0'n'? 


Sold everywhere, Free trialsample 
for2-cent stamp. Write for ‘The 
Shavers Guide and How to Dress 
Correctly.” 





The J. B Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 











UNION LOCK POULTRY FENCE 


A Fence—Not a Netting 


Send for our 

interesting 

booklet F, 
“ A Short 
Story for 
Poultry 
Raisers.” 


Union Fence Company, 


114 Liberty Street, New York City. 
Mills at New Haven, Conn.; De Kalb, Il1.; Oakland, Cal. 








The Niagara 
Fruit Ladder 


is amode!l for strength, lightness and 

durability. It always stands and 

never rocks on uneven ground. Is 

made from best selected white bass- 

4 wood and is bound together with 
rods at every other step. Write 
for full description and prices 
of our full line of basswood lad- 
ders, boxes, crates, Georgia 
carriers, baskets and fruit 
packages. 


BACON @ Co., 
APPLETON, N. Y. 


The Hay Baler 


which is in a class by itself. 








a7 
“EL” PRESSES bo! ‘stvstanenes 


market. Largest F Feed" 


, 88 styles and si me feature: Me poe 
styles sites. aD; 
"Got the free Eli catalogu: . 








1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Il. 


ine, mo = Nea n 200 sizes; also cutters, 
carriezs, wats hay presses. Catalogue free, 
fanbER our. COMPANY, Box 13, Cobleskill, N.Y. 





TANDARD FARM BOOK 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
2 Lafayette Place, New York, N. 
Marquette Building, . Chicazo, UL 





OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


Oregon Apple Outlook Not Brilliant. 


Growers of export apples in New 
York, Maine, Virginia, Colorado and 
California, need not expect the usual 
competition from Oregon this season. 
Manager E. H. Shepard of the Hood 
river fruit growers’ union, the impor- 
tant apple producing section of that 
state, writes American Agriculturist 
that the crop there this season will be 
light, totaling around 50,000. boxes, 
compared with 100,000 boxes in 1904. 
About 20% of the 1904 crop grown in 
the Hood river valley was exported. 

Nearly one-half the Hood river val- 
ley crop consists of Newtowns and 
Spitzenburgs, varieties very popular in 
English markets. Mr Shepard says the 
recent increased acreage in the valley 
will, in five years, result in an annual 
production of about 600,000 boxes or 
1000 cars of fine apples; this, of course, 
barring calamity. The increase in 
acreage has been made up almost ex- 
clusively of the two varieties above 
mentioned. Orchardists are keenly 
alive to the fact that these are the type 
of apples that suit the fancy trade. 

The care of apple orchards in Ore- 
gon is notable. Growers in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and other sections 
of the east where too often slip-shod 
methods in handling are employed, 
could well learn valuable lessons from 
the Hood river valle Mr Shepard 
says that during the last two years 
particularly, the orchards there have 
received the very closest care as re- 
gards pruning and spraying. Orchard- 
ists are practically without exception, 
intelligent and able men who fully un- 
derstand the necessity of maintaining 
the quality of the fruit they send east 
and abroad. 

The association officials claim that 
the Oregon apple crop has ‘been 
brought nearly to the highest state of 
perfection. At least they receive such 
reports from both eastern and foretgn 
agents. To substantiate this it might 
be cited that of last season’s shipménts 
not a single car was rejected. The 
motto of the association is to put up 
the fruit “absolutely fancy,’’ so buyers 
can feel assured they will secure noth- 
ing but prime stock. Every packer is 
employed by the shippers’ union and 
no grower is allowed to put up his own 
apples. Each packer has to be a per- 
fect workman. They work in crews of 
four, and each crew has a foreman 
and inspector. Moreover, the apples 
are again inspected at the union ware- 
house before being shipped. 


- 
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Cranberries Have Suffered by Frosts. 





As the season progresses more in- 
forming data can be given regarding 


‘prospects for the next cranberry crop. 


However, it is still too early to tell 
anything definite concerning what 
harvest returns will show up. Inter- 
est now centers on the extent of dam- 
age occasioned by late frosts. Reports 
have come in from American Agricul- 
turist’s correspondents in New Jersey, 
the Cape Cod district of New England, 
and Wisconsin many of these going to 
show more or less loss to buds through 
this agent. It is notable’ that 
New Jersey appears to have suffered 
worst. In New England damage was 
localized and generally the situation 
there does not appear unfavorable, 
while in Wisconsin about the only 
drawback has been heavy rains and 
the weakened vines damaged by heavy 
frosts last fall. 

The Jersey districts reporting most 
serious consequences from the cold 
are Burlington and Atlantic counties 
in the central part of the state. The 
bogs from which water was with- 
drawn early suffered the worst. Some 
growers claim 30% of the crop has 
been permanently injured through- 
out the counties mentioned. Frosts 
also played havoc to some ex- 
tent in Monmouth county, par- 
ticularly on those bogs which had 


been drawn. The damage is not gen- 
erally heavy, however. One reliable 
authority estimates it at 10%. A cor- 
respondent in Ocean county writes 
that generally the outlook in his dis- 
trict is fairly promising considering 
the youth of the season, yet around 
West Creek frost proved injurious. 


2B 
Broom Corn Growers Indifferent. 


It is apparent that broom corn grow- 
ers are nowhere enthusiastic about the 
crop, prices and conditions governing 
the trade in recent years not being 
satisfactory to producers. On account 
of this lack of interest growers are 
not inclined to any special effort to 
hurry planting, and the breadth will 
be largely governed by the opportunity 
afforded to plant broom corn when 
other branches of farm work are not 
pressing. 

In Illincis the breadth may pos- 
sibly be as large as last-year. But 
with the feeling of indifference that is 
present the chances favor another re- 
duction. ‘This contraction in the TIli- 
nois field has been offset by a rapid 
increase in area in the newer fields in 
the west, Kansas a few years ago and 
Oklahoma at the present time. In the 
trans-Missouri district the early opin- 
ion is that the acreage this year will 
probably aggregate about the same or 
perhaps a little larger than last year. 


Make Hay Bales Compact—Speed 
in a hay press is much but it is not 

Money is made and also 
having the bales compact 
and shapely. -That kind of bale inva- 
riably brings an advanced price. Then, 
more can be put in the car and this 
saving in freight. There is a vast 
cifference in hay presses in this par- 
ticular. It is worth while, in buying 
a press, to make this one of the points 
to be considered. The Eli presses, 
manufactured by the Collins Plow Co 
of Quincy, Il], are widely known for 
the very excellent work they do. We 
take pleasure in reprinting the follow- 
ing letter from an enthusiastic Eli 
user. It is only a sample of what 
ell of them say: “Tallahasse, Fla, 
Collins Plow Co. The 14x18, Figure 
108, steam power hay press which I 
bought of you, has baled 150 tons and 
gives the best of satisfaction. My cus- 
tomers get $1 to $2 per ton for this 
hay more than that baled by other 
presses, because the bales look so 
much better and so much more will 
go in the car and saves freight. H. 
K. Brundydge.” The Eli presses are 
made in many styles and sizes. They 
can all be depended on for high-class 
work. They will be found advertised 
elsewhere in this issue. The catalog 
which comes on request, will give par- 
ticulars. In writing be sure to mention 
American Agriculturist in order that 
you will be accorded every courtesy. 








everything. 
saved by 
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Vegetables for Canners in the truck 
sections of New York have made only 
indifferent development the last two 
weeks, Rainfall proved excessive, 
causing much damage to crops, creat- 
ing a firm tone in the speculative mar- 
ket for future deliveries of canned 
peas. The tomato crop has been de- 
layed somewhat on the Deleware pe- 
ninsula, and there is considerable talk 
about smart reduction in acreage in 
that section compared with 1904. 














Boarder: “I thought formerly there 
were two windmills on this place.” 
Boy: ‘There were, but it was found 


there was only wind enough for one.” 


Basket and Question Box, 


Insect Identified—The insect sent by 
a Long Island farmer for identification 
and answer through the columns of 
American Agriculturist, is one of the 
larger clicks or elaters beetles, which 
is commonly known as the eyed-elater, 
The larvae, or the young of this spe- 
cies, live on decayed wood and may 
frequently be found on the limbs of 
old apple trees. While of much inter- 
est because of its size and large eye- 
like spots on the upper portion of its 
body, it possesses no particular eco- 
nomic importance and whenever found 
it need not cause any alarm.—T[P. J, 
Parrott, Entomologist, New York Ex- 
periment Station. 


Fertilizer Analyses—O. B. Y., New 
York: You can rely absolutely upon 
the analyses of the various brands 
of fertilizers published at the New 
York experiment station at Geneva. 
The director, Dr W. H. Jordan, is con- 
sidered one of the most eminent chem- 
ists in this country. 


A Farm Cistern—I want to construct 
a cistern an: would like to have some 
of your farmer readers tell me how to 
best construct a good cistern. Give 
me plans and details of construction, 
cost, methods of filtering water, etc, 
through these columns.—[J. P. F, 
Miller, Virginia. 

L. aia New Jer- 
the specimen of 


Scale on Grapes—H. 
sey: The insects on 
bark sent by you were so,.badly rubbed 
that it was impossible to make specific 
determination. The insects are prob- 
ably the San Jose scales, although 
there are several other species that 
attack grapes and these may possibly 
prove to be the alled grape scale. 
If you will cut a section of one of the 
vines and forward it to us, we wili tel 
you what it is and what would be best 
to do to destroy it. 

Plant Named—D. L. M., New York: 
The leaf and flower you ‘send is that 
of the purple flowering raspberry. It 
is known to botanists as Rubus odora- 
tus. The flowers are 1 to 2 inches 
across, rose-purple with several in a 
cluster. It produces a rather dry, 
light red berry of no special value, 
although it is edible. The plant thrives 
best in rich, shady woods and along 
banks. It spreads rapidly from the 
roots and makes a rich mass of 
foliage. 
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In Filling the Silo—The farmer 
should see that it is in good condition 
before beginning work. Also see that 
he has an ensilage cutter best suited 
to do the most work at the least pos- 
sible cost. The farmer should buy a 
cutter that he can return and get his 
money back if it fails to give satisfac- 
tion. The Papec Machine Co of Lima, 
N Y, manufactures the Papec pneu- 
matic ensilage cutter and guarantees 
that it will cut and elevate more silage 
with less power in less time and with 
less trouble to the operator than any 
other blower ensilage cutter made, If 
these people can guarantee their cut- 
ter to this, extent, it is certainly worth 
an investigation by the man who 1s 
anticipating purchase. An adv for 
the Papec ensilage cutter appears else- 
where in this paper and you should 
get one of their free catalogs and in- 
vestigate their line before you buy. 





Fertilizer Trade with Germany— 
Advices from Germany say that the 
mining of potash is undergoing a boom 
owing to the growing demand from 
the United States. Thirty new potash 
works are reported now in the course 
of construction in Germany. An item 
of greater significance to American 
farmers is the fact that German im- 
porters are manifesting more interest 
in United States cottonseed meal. 


say that American 
Agriculturist is in every way a very 
good family paper, much sought for 
by children, and much appreciated by 
farmers and housekeepers. It is in- 
teresting, confidential, prompt, up-to- 
date and reliable in every respect— 
[Miss M. Stetter, Suffolk County, N ¥. 


I am glad to 
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FARM “Agriculture is the most healthful, most useful, and most noble HOME 
MARKETS employment of man.”— Washington GARDEN 
Volume 76 For Week Ending July 8, 1905 Number 2 





Harvesting Cowpeas 
for General Use 











Will you kindly tell me when it is best to 
harvest cowpeas for hay? Would you advise 
mowing the vines and leaving them on the sur- 
face or plowing them down in the fall or dur- 
ing midsummer?—[Alfred Farmer, Georgia. 


The Georgia experiment station found that 
the best disposition of a crop of cowpeas was 
first, the converting of the vines into hay or 
silage, and second, to permit them to ripen 
and gather them. Mowing the vines and per- 
mitting them to lie on the surface and plowing 
them under in November was decidedly better 
than turning the vines under during August. 
Turning the vines under green did not give 
satisfactory results. Owing to the rank and 
succulent nature of cowpeas, they are some- 
what difficult to cure 





bale the vines direct from the field. Although 
the field-cured hay may appear and feel per- 
fectly dry, it still contains a considerable 
amount of moisture, and if packed closely at 
once, it is sure to undergo heating and fermen- 
tation, thus causing decay. The only safe plan 
is to stack the hay for a few weeks and cover 
with straw, or still better, in a barn or shed 
where it should not be piled too deeply. After 
a month it may be baled without danger. 

At the North Carolina station the method ad- 
vocated is somewhat different. Here the hay 
is put into the barn when it is dry enough so 
that when a handful of vines is taken and 
twisted hard no juice will run out. When once 
in the barn the vines are not disturbed, but are 
allowed to heat and cure with as little contact 
with the air as possible. Prof Massey thinks 
it is neither necessary nor advisable to rake 
the vines into windrows or cocks. When cocked 
they are more liable to mold at the second hand- 








Securing First Class 


Hay Crops 











E. W. JONES, KENTON COUNTY, KY. 

Nearly every clean meadow will produce grass 
capable of making a fine article of hay of its 
class, and whether or not first-class hay is the 
result depends on the farmer’s management 
nearly altogether. Of course, weather condi- 
tions cannot be controlled, but by exercising 
good judgment no hay should get damaged. We 
take pride in having sweet hay of a fine green- 
ish cast for our cows, horses and mules; for 
local trade (loose hay) and for shipping in the 
bale. It causes comment from the buyers and 

takes well. 
We cannot have hay of good color when we 
let the plants get very ripe, hence the impor- 
tance of cutting early. 





for hay. The vines |j 
should be cut when the ‘ 
pods first begin to 
ripen. The Mississippi 
experiment station has 
found the following 
method of growing very 
satisfactory: The 
mower was Started in 
the morning as soon as 
the dew was off, and 
run until noon, or when 
as much had been cut 
as could be handled in 
the afternoon. 

As soon as the tops 
of the cut vines are well 
wilted, the field is gone 
over with a tedder to ’ 
turn the vines over and 
expose them more thor- 
oughly to the air and 
When the crop is 
very heavy the tedder 
is used a second time, 


sun. 








We can save the color 
to a great extent, but 
cannot put the color 
back after it is gone. 
The same is true of the 
aroma. There are those 
who think they get bet- 
ter weight by letting 
their hay stand long, 
but whether this is true 
or not, they certainly 
sacrifice quality in so 
doing. If a large crop 
is to be harvested it is 
better to begin cutting 
a little early than to 
risk carrying it on until 
the plants are dry and. 
stocky. 

Ordinarily we prefer 
to cut clover hay when 
the majority of bloom 
is out. We think the 
plant is then at its best. 
Timothy should be cut 








although this is seldom 
necessary. Vines cut 
in the morning are 
tedded in the afternoon, 
and are usually dry 
enough to put _ into 
small shocks the next 
day. If the weather is fair, they are left in 
the cocks two or three days and then they 
are hauled to the barn. If it should rain before 
the vines are put into the cocks, they are not 
touched until well dried off and then tedded 
as though freshly cut. Those which are in 
cocks are not opened until well dried on the 
outside. 

They are then handled as little as possible 
and cured through airing. A light rain does 
very little damage to the hay even after curing 
has begun, if handled promptly and properly. 
A special point in making 
hay is that it should be 
done as rapidly as possible, 
and to avoid any handling 
of the vines when there is 
any dew or rain. In mak- 


exhibitor. 










ing first-class cowpea vine 
the tedder is indis- 
It is not safe to 


hay, 
pensable. 


sire of remarkable pedigree. 
prize winner in 1899. 
of Iowa, winning first in class sweepstakes and championship for best sow 
She was purchased and shown at the world’s fair by B. L. Gosick, 
won first in junior and grand championship classes. 





Highly Bred Poland China Sow 


Lady Lucille 222222 was farrowed October 7, 1903, from Perfection I Know, who was a 
Her dam was Beauty 185056, daughter of Hands 50497, a great 
She was fitted and shown at the Iowa state fair of 1904 by S. P. Chiles 


ling in the barn. The vines should be left on 
the ground until they are in a half-cured condi- 
tion, and then hauled in while still limp. Thus 
treated, all the leaves are saved and a good, 
green, well cured hay secured. The bush varie- 
ties are considered best for hay because of the 
greater ease with which they can be mowed 
or handled. 





Digestibility of Vetch Hay—The rapid intro- 
duction of vetch as a forage crop in Oregon 
led to some tests of its digestibility as food for 
stock. It has a wide variance in protein con- 
tent and seems to be one of the most profitable 
of the nitrogen gathering plants which may be 
grown for forage in the far western states. 
Cattle fed upon it get a high per cent of the 
nutrients in the hay and seem to thrive as 
well, if not better, than when fed upon corn 
silage at the same time. It was found that 
vetch should be cut when slightly green. 





when it has well headed 
out to secure a fine 
color and aroma. Over- 
ripe timothy is little 
better than straw. It is 
very hard to cut mixed 
hay, that is, clover and 
timothy, at its best, because clover ripens early. 
if we cut when the clover is just right, the 
timothy is not headed out, and if we wait till 
the timothy is at its best we sacrifice the quality 
of the clover. It is well to start the mower 
then when the timothy is just heading out. 
The next most important part to consider is 
the curing, for in this fine hay may be spoiled. 
The danger is mostly from over-curing, or too 
much sunning; very seldom is it from under- 
curing, especially with mixed hay. Only just 
what the force of men can shock that evening 
should be cut down in the 
morning if the weather is 
good. If not sufficiently 
dry then it should be 
windrowed before night, 
for hay lying in the swath 
exnosed to dew is bound 
to be discolored. Hot 
{To Page 31.] 
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HANDLING SMALL GRAINS AT HARVEST 


COUNTY, 


A. W. JEWETT, INGHAM MICH. 

Commencing about July 10, I begin to cut 
wheat, using the self-binder drawn by three 
horses abreast. The bundles are tied with ordi- 
nary binder twine, and are usually dropped in 
piles ready to set up. 

In the beginning I drive around the field, 
going in the opposite direction to all later cut- 
tings, thus taking care of the outside swath. 
A little grain is destroyed, but the machine will 
pick up nearly all except that pressed down by 
the drive wheel. The bundles are removed and 
the cutting continued in the opposite direction 
until the field is finished. 

Here most farmers own their binders. A few 
hire their grain cut, the cost being $1 to $1.25 
per acre. Machines should be purchased and 
the repairs made before harvest time. Prep- 
aration-at an early date is very important. Look 
over carefully and make the necessary repairs 
on time. Know your machine thoroughly and 
know how to apply horse sense in case of acci- 
dent. The expert’s services are not necessary 
very often. Study carefully your machinery, 
that you may know best yourself how to adjust 
for the different varieties of grain. Not all 
grain cuts alike, and it will be quite a while 
before you can master the situations successfully. 

TIME TO CUT, ETC. 

In cutting wheat I start my machine when 
the straw begins to turn brown and the berry 
begins to get hard or is just out of the dough. 
It is not necessary for the kernel to be hard. 
Keep the sicklebar about 8 inches from the 
ground in ordinary grain. Vary this to suit 
length of straw. It will be better to cut high 
enough so as not to clip off very much of the 
seeding clover, as bundles will cure out better 
without that included. 

Two men can set up and shock as fast as one 
machine can cut. There are two ways of set- 
ting up grain—the long or open shock and the 
round or capped shock. The long shock is made 
by setting two bundles leaning toward each 
other, usually set north and south. This per- 
mits sunshine on both sides of the shock. Oats 
are nearly always set in long shocks, as it 
takes them longer to cure than wheat or rye. 

If there is much danger of rain, it is better 
to build the round shock and cap it. To do 
this, set from 12 to 14 bundles in a shock, and 
cap with two sheaves placed on top in such a 
way they will protect the others from rain. 
In making the cap sheaf, hold butts against 
body, heads out, then with one hand break down 
about one-half and the remainder with the other. 
Divide the straw and spread it out so as to 
cover the top of shock. Breaking it down helps 
to hold the sheaf in place. It will also give 
slant to the straw so the water will run off. 
The heads should be placed toward prevailing 
winds. Two sheaves will protect the shock 
from any ordinary storm, and is much safer 
than open shock, although it has to stand a 
little longer to cure out. Grain cannot be 
drawn when damp, and it should stand in 
shock until thoroughly dry. 


SHOCKING, 


CARING FOR AND STACKING. 

If grain is to be put in barn it is usually 
loaded onto wagons 25 to 30 shocks to the load. 
When slings are used with the car and track, 
the work is soon done, and the crop is secured. 
In stacking build a bottom of rails or boards 
up from ground 6 or 8 inches. This will allow 
circulation of air and prevent the drawing of 
moisture. To build a stack, begin in the center 
and keep laying around until you reach the 
desired size, then lay another tier, keeping the 
grain in center as near level as possible. I keep 
the center a little higher than at the outside 
of stack, so as to cause bundles to slant down- 





EARLY JULY FARM TEXTS 


ward. Lay each layer out even with one below 
until you get up about 8 or 10 feet, then draw 
in each layer, keeping center quite full all the 
while. By placing a stick or pole 6 or 8 feet 
long, sharpened at both ends, in top of stack, 
it will hold bundles on, and wind will not blow 
them off so easily. When possible build round 
stacks. If they settle over, put a brace under 
and let it settle back. Watch it a day or two 
and keep in as good shape as possible. 

All grain sweats out in shock and stack, and 
again in bins, so I usually leave my grain in 
the stack several weeks before threshing. A 
few thresh from field and save the cost of 
handling twice. 

Threshing is here done by steam, using a 
16 to 20-horse power engine, with latest im- 
proved separators, self-feeders and wind stack- 
ers. Enough men are carried in the crew to 
do all work with machine except to take care 
of the grain. Women will tend and carry it 
under ordinary conditions when bins are handy. 
Otherwise it is sacked and drawn to granary 
or stored in elevators until sold. 

The straw is seldom sold. Its value on the 
farm for bedding and manure is more than can 
be secured for it if sold to balers. A few, how- 
ever, sell. Prices vary with market conditions. 
Rye straw usually. sells best, and is the first 
to be offered. I do not think there is any feed- 
ing value to rye straw, or at least not so much 
as wheat or oat. 


CLASSES OF MARKET POULTRY 
M. F. DELANO, CUMBERLAND COUNTY, N J. 

Market poultry can be graded in five classes: 
squab broilers, small roasters, large 
roasters and stewing fowls. The first class re- 
quires a ten to 16-ounce chick. This weight, in 
good order, is reached in five or six weeks. The 
broiler weighs three to four pounds to the pair, 
and is finished in eight to 14 weeks, according 
to parent stock and size demanded. In roast- 
ing chicks the weights most desirable are from 
ten to 12 pounds to the pair. As a rule, they 
command top prices at this weight. There is 
a growing demand, however, for extra good 
soft roasters weighing eight to 12 pounds each. 
These choice big fellows are even better eating 
than are turkeys, and when they become more 
generally appreciated, they will need to be 
grown in large numbers. This top weight has 
been reached in six months. It takes good vig- 
orous parent stock and an experienced feeder 
to grow them quite as quickly as this, however. 
Stewing fowls are desired to be plump, with 


broilers, 


yellow skins, and as young as the conscience ~ 


of their owners will force them to put them 
on the market. 

Prices for market poultry are governed, first, 
by time of year, and second, by condition of the 
birds. I put the season first simply because 
best prices are determined by fashionable trade 
to a certain extent, and because it is much 
easier to condition poultry at some parts of 
the year than at others. Good squab broilers 
rarely if ever fall below 60 cents a pair in New 
York or Philadelphia, while Boston market 
seldom goes as low as this for top quality stock. 
The highest price the writer ever received was 
$1.40 a pair for selected chicks in private trade. 
A full season’s record averaged 81 cents a pair 
for the output. The average cost to produce 
them was about 50 cents a pair. This could 
have been reduced somewhat if I had been able 
to procure more hatchable eggs. Squab broilers 
are used at luncheons, in private families and 
at hotels and clubs. They make a much better 
appearance than do regular broilers served split. 
Broilers range in price from 20 to 60 cents 
a pound. I have known the price to remain con- 
stant at 35 cents for six weeks at atime. From 
February to September the average price in a 
good season will be about 32 cents for first 





The best broiler 
can be made plump at eight weeks, and reach 


quality chicks. is one that 


a weight of 1% pounds. This size, in per- 
fect condition, and with good yellow legs and 
skin, will bring top market price. It costs 
about 30 cents to produce a first-class two- 
pound broiler, and a little less for a 1144-pound 
chick. This leaves a good margin of profit in 
this branch of the industry, and the market is 
never overstocked with A 1 products. 

The production of roasters is getting to be 
more and more a profitable and prominent 
branch of the poultry industry. My personal 
experience with this branch has been very lim- 
ited. I market each fall several hundred off- 
colored specimens from the thoroughbred flocks, 
but have never forced growth from shell to 
roaster age. If I were to do so I would start 
in the same as with broiler chicks, but not feed 
the beef scrap until about three weeks old. Be- 
ginning with the fourth or fifth week, I would 
make one feed a day of a good concentrated 
mash food, and gradually increase the number 
of mash feeds until I was feeding it three times 
a day with mixed grains in between. This 
method would help grow larger frames and not 
force plumpness too quickly. 





PROVIDE SHADE FOR HOGS 


ALSON SECOR, IOWA. 
Do you realize that it is thawing on the 
south side of the barn or grove where you 


have the hog house? A sheltered place like that 
is a very nice thing in winter. Hogs need sun- 
shine, they enjoy it, but there is a limit. To 
be penned in a small place on the sheltered 
side of a barn lot where the sun does double 
duty and where a breeze cannot pass through 
is anything but agreeable for the hogs. 

Remember that the temperature down in the 
pen is not what your thermometer shows on the 
shaded side of a tree. Oh no. Just get down 
in the pen, close to mother earth, or the plank 
floor, and let the sun warm your back a few 
minutes. A great many pens are made of 
boards that form a barrier to the breezes. Let 
the air circulate through the pens. Provide 
shade with no sides. The hoghouse makes a 
shade, to be sure, but it may be anything but 
cool in there. Some hog pastures need shade. 
All do that have not got it already. Treat your 
hogs right and they will do better. 





SUMMER MANAGEMENT OF PEACH. TREES 
E. C. TYSON, ADAMS COUNTY, PA. 

Peach orchards in this section are plowed 
shallow early in the spring and harrowed with 
spring-tooth harrows once a week till July 1. 
Some growers continue during July, and one 
keeps it up until August 1. Fertilizer is applied 
early in spring, 300 to 500 pounds per acre. 
The formula shows 10% available phosphoric 
acid and 5% potash. This application is made 
whether a crop is expected or not, so the trees 
will be prepared for the following year in case 
there is no crop during the present one. Mu- 
riate of potash applied pure is fairly popular, 
and kainit is also used to some extent. All 
are applied by hand around the trees unless 
these are small enough to allow the drill to 
go close to them. ‘ 

The popular time for thinning here is before 
the seeds become hard, and as soon after the 
June drop as possible. Some growers commence 
the week following the drop. The first pick- 
ings of early peaches are made about August 
10. Mountain Rose is the first to ripen. The 
hight of the season is reached about the second 
week in September, and continues till the mid- 
dle of October, depending upon the season. I 
have known some late varieties to hang until 
November 1. The prospects this year are for 
about the same as last season. 























ECONOMIES 


F eeding Silage 70 Beef Cattle 


DISCUSSION OF THE ADVANTAGES—COST OF PRO- 
DUCTION OF BEEF REDUCED—MOST ECONOMIC 
WINTER FEED—A VALUABLE RESERVE FOR MID- 
SUMMER FEEDING—DISADVANTAGES TO BE CON- 
SIDERED—IMPORTANCE OF GOOD BUILDINGS— 
DIFFICULTIES EXPERIENCED IN GETTING RELIABLE 
LABOR, 

HUMPHREY JONES, FAYETTE COUNTY, 0. 
feqN wy first article, printed in these columns 

4 June 3, 1905, I discussed some of the fac- 

tors in cheapening beef production and 

said something about the amount of 
silage cattle can eat with best results. In this 
paper I wili discuss the advantages and dis- 
advantages as I have found them. The advan- 
tages of feeding silage to beef cattle are as 
follows: > 

Corn put into the silo has a greater feeding 
value than when fed dry. Siloing does not in- 
crease the food content of the corn. You can- 
not take any more out of the silo than you put 
in, nor as much. The increase in digestibility 
of the whole plant by reason of the heating 
and fermentation, incident to siloing, exceeds 
the loss of food value due to that process (and 
there is some) so that there is a net gain. This 
gain is not much, running according to the 
experiments made at several experiment sta- 
tions about 10 to 12%. This is not enough in 
and of itself to justify siloing the corn; but it 
must be remembered that these experiments 
have all been conducted upon the basis of the 
dry corn plant being cared for so as to lose as 
little as possible of its food value and palata- 
bility, and that it has been prepared and fed 
in the best possible condition for the cattle to 
get the largest benefit therefrom. 

This renders these experiments of little prac- 
tical value to the average cattle feeder, because 
he has not such means of caring for the dry 
corn plant as is usually employed in making 
such experiments. With three-fourths of the 
feeders in the principal cattle feeding sections 
of Ohio, shock corn only is fed, and the corn 


very much more can be got out of the corn 
plant fed in the form of silage than when fed 
dry in any manner which is practicable with us. 


SILAGE REDUCES COST OF PRODUCING BEEF. 

Gains can be made cheaper with the corn 
plant in the form of silage than when fed dry 
as chock corn. The average price of corn in 
the crib on the farms of Ohio during a series 
of say ten years is probably not far from 40 
cents per bushel. This makes an acre of corn, 
making 50 bushels per acre, worth $20. If the 
same corn yields eight tons silage per acre, the 
value of the silage is $2.50 per ton. If no more 
expense has been put on the acre of corn when 
put in the silo than when cut, husked and 
cribbed or fed out in the usual way, the results 
from feeding each will be a true index of the 
relative cost of gains. 

My experience has been that the cost of silo- 
ing the corn is not as much as cutting, husking 
and feeding or marketing the corn in the usual 
way. The cash outlay with us in filling the 
silos runs about 40 to 50 cents per ton. The 
cost of filling, however, is a matter which will 
vary accerding to conditions and circumstances. 
Were we putting up a less amount of silage, 
so that we would not have to hire teams off 
the farm, the cost would be considerably less. 
A small force of men generally can be operated 
more economically than a larger one. With 
cottonseed meal at $25 per ton (it usually costs 
us $24 to $24.50), and clover hay at $5 per ton, 
the cost of a day’s feed for a 1000-pound steer, 
or any larger weight, for this is the maximum 
amount any steer will eat, would be: 50 pounds 
silage at $2.50 per ton, or 4 cents; five pounds 
cottonseed meal at $25, or 6 cents; 4 pounds 
clover hay at $5, or 1 cent. Thus making a 
total of 11 cents. 

This ration we have found will make a gain 
fully equal to or greater than a half-bushel per 
day of shock corn, or a less amount of corn and 
all the clover hay the steer will eat, and at a 


IN STOCK INDUSTRY 
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54 - 2 


very much less cost. It is true more gain on 
hogs following cattle fed shock corn will be 
made, but not nearly enough to make up the 
difference in the value of the two ratior~ .t 
must be remembered, too, that considerable 
benefit to hogs following cattle fed silage and 
cottonseed meal will accrue. 

Hogs grow and do well with no feed but the 
droppings, although a less number can be car- 
ried than with corn-fed cattle. Our gains on 
cattle thus fed on silage during feeding periods 
ranging from four to seven months have been 
from 1.75 to 2.5 pounds per day. We find that 
they finish much more evenly, the hair and 
general appearance are much better than corn- 
fed cattle, and especially than cattle which are 
fed only shock corn. Fewer cattle get off feed 
or scour. In fact, such a thing has almost 
been unknown to us among the silage-fed cattle. 


MOST ECONOMIC WINTER FEED. 


Silage is specially well adapted to carrying 
stock cattle through the winter. All that is 
necessary for stock cattle, where good sheds 
are provided, is silage and clover, alfalfa or 
oat hay. One may expect gains of 50 pounds 
per month on cattle of fair quality. A striking 
example occurred in our neighborhood during 
the winter of 1903-4. A and B bought together 
a carload of Texas calves about November 1, 
1903, and divided them by picking turn about. 
A put his on a ration of corn silage and clover 
hay, giving all they would eat of each. B fed 
his all the fodder and clover hay they would 
eat and in addition fed shelled corn, the-amount 
not being accurately measured, but supposed 
to be three to four pounds per head per day. 
Each bunch of calves had open sheds and good 
bedding. May 1 following, A’s calves had 
gained 300 pounds, and then weighed 650 
pounds, while B’s had gained only 150 pounds, 
and weighed 500 pounds. 

The silo enables one to store a large amount 
of feed in a small space, at the point where 
needed. We put last fall about 225 acres of 
heavy crops of corn and soy beans in one silo. 
One man can do the work of feeding four times 
as many cattle out of a silo as he could if he 





stands out in the field all 
winter and is hauled to the 
feed lot as needed. Many 
shocks twist down and 
partially or wholly rot, all 
are soaked with the rains 
and beaten by the winds, 
get hard and woody, and 
are thus more or less dam- 
aged. It is a matter of 
common knowledge among 
feeders that after March 1 
the fodder in shock corn is 
of little value. Under fa- 
vorable conditions, fatten- 
ing cattle will eat only the 
best portions of the fod- 
der, and the great bulk of 
it is wasted and thrown 
out to keep them up out of 
the mud. 

All these things taken 
into consideration, the gain 
in food value to the aver- 
age cattle feeder who uses 
shock corn, by reason of 
siloing the corn, is, in my 
judgment, not less than 
50%. We carry upon the 
game land more than 50% 
more cattle than we did 
before we had the silos, 
and whatever the correct 
theory of the matter may 
be, this solid, hard fact is 
sufficient to satisfy us that 





valuable: 


20 feet wide. 
the other. 


county, O, were printed in these columns June 8, 1905. 
é The main barn there shown is 92 feet wide by 120 feet long. 
120 feet long and is used from the ground up entirely for hay. The sheds on either side in the main barn are 
There is a hay rack on one side of each shed, and a silage trough extending the full length on 
The cribs on each side of the sheds in the main barn are 6 feet wide and 120 feet long. They will 
The large sheds on either side of the main barn are each 50 feet wide by 120 
feet long. The left-hand shed is equipped with boxes for feeding silage, while that on the right is used entirely 
In all, 600 calves were fed at this barn the past winter. 
All the sheds have concrete 


hold about 10,000 bushels corn. 


as a bedding shed. 
ding shed comfortably at one time. 
are three silos, close together, each 26 feet in diameter and 42 feet high. 
The brick are heavily plastered with Portland cement mortar, thus making 


with a course of brick laid inside. * 
the silos practically the same as an all cement silo. The silos have a capacity of about 550 to 600 tons each. 








Feeding Barns and Sheds on an Ohio Stock Farm 


Interesting details about Humphrey Jones’ methods of feeding beef cattle on silage on his farm in Fayette 


floors. 


Supplementing the facts there given, the following are 


The center portion is 40 feet wide by 


All of them could get in the bed- 
Immediately back of the main barn 
These silos are made of 2x4-inch staves, 





back-breaking, ‘‘bucket bowl” separator. 

Here is the largest Dairy Tubular along 
The girl with her hand on the Tubular is 5 
This is an exact reproduction from a photograph. 


right height on the Tubular. 
side four ‘‘back breakers.’’ 
feet, 4 inches tall. 


BARN AND DAIRY 


TUBULAR-=-or “Back Breaker?” 


When you see the waist low Tubular you can’t be driven into buying @ 


Can and crank are just the 


Which kind for you? Makers of ‘‘back breakers’ try to get their cans 


low by setting the cranks low. 
low cranks break it forward. 
you’ll find a high can is no joke. 


High cans break your back backward— 
Unless you are a double jointed giant, 
To show you how high these ‘‘back 


breaker”’ cans really are, when the machines are set high enough to turn 
easily, we raised these “back breakers” ’til their crank axles were level 


with the Tubular crank axle. 
picture—it’s too true. 


“Back breaker’ 
They try to squirm out of it. 


’ makers don’t like this 
You wouldn't like 


turning cranks as low as “back breaker” makers put them. 
The low can is only one of many advantages Dairy Tubulars have over all others, 


Dairy Tubular bowls are simple--“‘back breakers” are complicated. 
“Back breakers” are oil drippers and oil wasters. 


self-oiling--no oil holes to fill up. 


Tubulars are 


To learn a lot more about Tubulars, write today for catalog N- 100 
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The 
Sharples Separator 
Company 
West Chester, Pa. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Toronto, Can. 

















more. 


order. 











! More Than Clean Skimming | 


Of course you want that. 
Separating cream is an every day, twice a day 
job. You want a handy machine. 
the boasted clean skimming of many separators is at- 
tained at the expense of convenience? 
changed in the new 


PAPEG SEPARATOR. 


Built on a new plan. 
36 inches high. A child can fill it and a child can turn 
it. Sosimple it’s almost impossible for it to get out of 
You'll take new interest in dairying and make 
better profits if you buy the right separator. 
your interest to investigate the Papec. 

you Catalogue, free. 


THE PAPEG MCH. CO.. 


But you want something 
Do you know that 


That’s all 


Its seven gallon reservoir only 


It’s to 











| barns and sheds in order 
| Iy use it for beef making purposes 


Let us send 
Box 11, LIMA, N. Y. | | 





THIS TRADE MARK 


on @ pack guarantees to the public that {t fs 
venuine. pred ny~y of imitations. Substitutes yield 
the dealer more prone, but cost you the same, 


isthe quickest, 
-urestand best 
cure known for 
i llarness, Col- 
lar and Sadile 
Talla, Scratches, 


wire ty good fo tor ice AND WT Hons 


ped, 

can Ty Teats on cows. Sold by all dealers 

ond guaranteed by us. Sample mailed for 10 cents. 
Get it now and have it ready when you need it, 


BICKMORE GALL CURE CO., Bex 507, Old Town,Me, 








Heave, Cough, Dis- 
temper and Ind| Cure. 
hm A veterinary specific for wind, 
throat and stomach troubles. 
rong recommends. §1.00 per 
.can, of dealers, or Exp. prepaid. 
The Newton Remedy (ow 
Toledo, Ohio. 





Tvew York State Veterinary College 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Free tuition to New Sate State Students. Extended 
aunouncement. Addres 
Prof. JAMES LAW, F. R. C. V. 


Kendall's Spavin Cure 


as an infallibleremedy 
for ~ Ring- 
bones, Splints, 
Sesbotnd charters 


S., Director- 








of lameness has made 
ype ae friends. That 
this man says 


BEST ON EARTH. 
os Oregon, 


Dr. B. J. Kendal On» 
Gent! leumeesteses 


- 50 bottles of your 
Kendall's age Cure in two years and I od it the best liniment on 
earth. I follow the horse doctoring business and age or 
Yours truly, Dr. G ‘A. WINBORG. 
Price $1; six for $5. As aliniment cont tomtly use it has 
no equal. Ask your druggist for cy yn Spavin Cure, 
also **A Treatise on the Horse," the book free, or address 


DR. B,J, KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 























$3 PACKAGE 
will cure any case 
or your money will be 
refunded, 

$7 PACKAGE will 
cure ordinary cases. 

Bent post paid on 

oO 


TOD. 
ABSOLUTELY 


ony POSITIVE 
AND 
PERMANENT 


Cc ANY 
NERALAREAVE MAWERY aa PANY 


ABSORBINE 


Cures Strained Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Bruises and 
Swellings, Lameness and 
Allays Pain Quickly 

without Blistering, removing the 
hair, or laying the horse up. $2.00 
per bottle, delivered, with full 
directions. Book 9: ‘B free. 


ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, 
$1.00 Bottle. Cures Strains, Gout, 
Varicose Veins, Etc. _— only b vy 


ti 








a ie 
Seven Sizes gus 


E>: 





CUTTERS ana BLOWERS 


Built on tho right principle, combining safety flywheel, belt pulley and 
feeding device. Will elevate easily into any silo. Also silos, engines, 
horse powers, threshers and hay presees. Write for our free catal 


Herder Mfg. Co.,Box 13, Cobleskill, N.V 





Best remedy for pink eye 
Pratts Distemper Cure. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 





had to haul the shock corn from the 
field. The manure from the cattle 
is more easily handled and can be 
hauled out during the winter as made, 
at which time it has much more value 
than when left in the lot to ferment, 
leach out and wash away until the 
following summer. When the corn is 
put in the silo the fields are cleared 
so that fali seeding of small grains 
can be much more advantageously 
done. Silage can be kept for 
summer feeding to help out short or 
dry pastures. After August 1 and 
often after July 1, cattle will eat large 
amounts of silage, even though run- 
ning on what appears to be pretty 
good grass. Silage and cottonseed 
meal fed on the grass make gains 
rapidly. 
DISADVANTAGES ENCOUNTERED. 

It must not be supposed that there 
are no disadvantages attending the 
feeding of silage to beef cattle. It is 
expensive to build silos to hold any 
considerable portion of the corn crop 
on the farm of the ordinary cattle 
feeder. I can see no way in which 
storage room for an equal amount of 
feed can be provided so cheaply; but 
the average cattle feeder does not 
want storage room—the fields are his 
storehouse. In my judgment the 
cheapest as well as the best silo is 
one made of concrete. A silo holding 
500 tons or upward, if material is 
reasonably available, can be built at 
a cost not exceeding 50 cents per ton 
capacity, and it will be practically in- 


over 


destructible. 


Silage being a succulent, cool- 
ing food, it is necessary to have good 
to successful- 


These are expensive. Cattle full fed 
en shock corn, if they have a good 
bed and are out of the mud, appear 
to do about as well with a barbed 


| wire fence for a wind break as in a 


warm shed or barn. In fact our trouble 
when we were using that kind of feed 
was to get the cattle to go in the 
barns and sheds atall. They appeared 
to prefer the open air, except in the 
very severest weather. The corn nine 
days out of ten was furnishing them 
more heat than they desired and they 
wanted to waste some of it in the open 
air. It will not do at all to leave 
silage fed cattle, and especially young 
cattle, exposed to the weather. The 
feed will be largely thrown away if 
this is done. 

We also found, during our first three 
winters’ experience in feeding silage, 
that it is impossible to keep the cattle 
in proper condition as to bedding with 
earth floors in the barns and sheds. 
It is absolutely necessary, when con- 
siderable numbers are being fed to- 
gether, to have solid floors of some 
kind. We have consequently concreted 
all our cattle sheds and barns, and 
this effectively remedies the trouble. 
There is no waste in feeding silage, 
nothing to throw out for bedding and 
to keep the cattle out of the mud, 
as with feeding shock corn. These 
concrete floors, therefore, require bed- 
ding, and for this we use wheat straw 
in liberal quantities and clean’ the 
sheds out two or three times each 
week. It is expensive to provide the 
concrete floors, but they should last 
almost indefinitely and the amount of 
manure annually saved by them is a 
considerable item; but again, this is an 
item upon which the average cattle 
feeder does not place much value, and 
it would have little effect in influenc- 
ing his judgment or action. 

THE GREATEST DIFFICULTY OF ALL, 
which we have experienced, is the 
question of labor at silo filling time. 
When we dre ready to commence fill- 
ing the silos, nearly everybody else is 
commencing to cut corn and it is fre- 
quently hard to get enough hands. The 
regular force of hands on the farm 


must all be drafted into service and 


every other kind of work stopped. We. 
run two large cutters and it takes a 
force of about 25 men and teams ty 
keep them going. This kind of a 
force on the farm can be managed alk 
right for a day or two in wheat thresh- 
ing time, but when you have three 
or four weeks steady pull at silo fil!- 
ing it takes a deal of patience and 
perseverance to keep such a force of 
men moving. The novelty of the thing 
wears otf and there is nothing in it 
but heavy work. 

However, we have each year man- 
aged to get through the job all right, 
and there is a sense of relief and sat- 
isfaction in knowing that the work of 
handling the corn crop is through with 
instead of being dragged out through 
all the fall, winter and spring months, 
as would be the case if the corn were 
to be cut, husked and fed out in the 
usual way. 

It is clear to me, 
every man who handles 
should build a silo. 
parently have more 
care to handle—they 
tle rather than more 
may not desire or be unable to incur 
the expense necessary to prepare to 
properly feed silage. Still others may 
not wish to assume the additional care 
and worry incident to a 50% increase 
in their holdings of live stock; but to 
the active, erergetic, intelligent, capa- 
ble owner of fertile corn and clover 
or corn and alfalfa farms anywhere in 
the corn belt, who is managing and 
controlling his lands himself and de- 
sires to devote them to stock raising 
and stock feeding purposes, and is 
ambitious to attain the greatest suc- 
cess in these lines irrespective of the 
amount of work and attention to busi- 
ness involved, and who at the same 
time has a pride in building his lands 
up to and maintaining them in the 
highest possible state of fertility, the 
silo, in my judgment, presents oppor- 
tunities and possibilities not afforded 
by any other methods known to the 
business. 

——— — ——————— 

Dorset Horns—The secretary of the 
department of agriculture states that 
the Dorset Horn sheep breeders’ asso- 
ciation has failed to comply with de- 
partment and recom- 
mends to the of the treasury 
a withdrawal of certification of 
the book of record. 

Rambouillet Breeders will be inter- 
ested to learn that the secretary of 
agriculture has under date of June 
20 certified to the secretary of the 
treasury the book of record of the 
American Rambouillet sheep breeders’ 
association, Dwight Lincoln, secretary, 
Milford Center, O. 

Paper Milk Bottles—L. F. L., Sub- 
scriber: The manufacture from paper 
of bottles suitable for milk is still in its 
experimental state. Dr A. H. Stewart, 
a Pennsylvania physician, has the 
matter under consideration and is 
working on the proposition. Experi- 
ments and tests so far are encourag- 
ing and it is to be hoped that some- 
thing of this kind that will prove to be 
of a practical character will soon be on 
the market. 


at least, that not 
beef cattle 
Some farmers ap- 
feed than they 
need more cat- 

feed. Others 


regulations, 
secretary 
the 


Sore on Top of Neck—E. A. H., New 
York, has a mare that is troubled 
with pimples that form on top of her 
neck and when the collar is put on 
they become sores. Mix one ounce 
each of acetate of lead and sulphate 
of zinc with one quart of water. Apply 
a little to the sore twice a day. When 
they heal mix one dram of biniodide 
of mercury with one and one-half 
ounces of lard. Rub on a little once 
a week for one month. Do not work 
the animal while under treatment. 


“TI saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 

















Turkeys from Shell to Market. 


A. C. GREEN, RANDOLPH COUNTY, IND. 


A young turkey is easy to raise if 
given the right care and feed the first 
few days. If cold and rains do not 
occur after hatching, the young tur- 
keys will thrive well. These are the 
two dangers to avoid. When _ the 
mother runs wild, as she usually does, 
she sees that her brood feeds on the 
choicest insects obtainable. But where 
turkeys are raised in an inclosure, the 
young should be fed carefully, for 
une nrst week hard-boiled eggs, mixed 


dandelion leaves, or cut onion tops. 
Very little feed should be given at a 
time, but often for the first few days. 
‘As they grow older barley meal or 
catmeal is good for them. 


When cold weather comes, we begin 
tc feed oats for the turkey’s break- 
fast. When they come home at night, 
they take their supper with our hogs, 
which are fed corn. We consider oats 
one of the best foods for young stock, 
and have found it a great frame and 


muscle builder. After we have gath- 
ered our apples and the best of our 
garden vegetables, we give the tur- 
keys free access to the orchard and 
garden. This gives them a chance to 


procure a good deal of vegetable food. 
We also gather a good many cab- 
bages and other vegetables which are 
too small to sell and feed them to the 
turkeys during the winter. 

For some years we have raised car- 
rots, mangels and sugar beets for wins 


THE POULTRY 


of fare is made up principally of corn, 
cats and vegetabies, with occasionally 
apple and potato parings or small 
potatoes boiled and fed after they are 
cold. Plenty of grit and clean water 
are constantly accessible. If one ex- 
pects success in the breeding season, 
he must avoid getting the turkeys fat, 
as that is one of the most potent 
causes of infertile eggs. The demand 
is always for nice fat, plump turkeys. 
If not so large as the Bronze and the 
Narragansett, the Buff mature young- 
er and get ready for the market earlier 
than the larger breeds. 

Breeding turkeys constantly improve 
until about four or five years old. They 
hold their own for another year or 
two, after which they begin to decline 
and frequently do not survive the sixth 
molting season. This is especially true 
of toms. The earlier in the season one 
buys breeding stock, the _ better 
chances the birds will have to get 
accustomed to their new home and be 
ready to give the best satisfaction 
when the season opens in the spring. 





Irrigation in a Market Garden. 





A 60-acre truck farm is conducted 
by Charles Deckner and his two sons 
in Fulton county, Ga, and the prod- 
uce marketed in Atlanta. Mr Deckner 
is an intelligent German, who moved 
from Wisconsin after the war and has 
now built up one of the largest and 
most successful truck farms in Fulton 
county. The land, which is rolling in 
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RESERVOIR AND PUMPING HOUSE FOR GARDEN IRRIGATION 
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Used on the Georgia truck farm of Charles Deckner, described on this page. 


ter feeding. The turkeys like the sugar 
beets best, but these require a good 
deal of work to raise. The mangel, 
which gives about as good satisfac- 
tion, will grow nearly without care; 
for this reason we consider them the 
most profitable vegetable to raise. The 
carrots and beets we usually cook, but 
always put out the cabbage for them 
to pick at. Generally we hang them 
up where the birds can reach them 
by jumping. The mangel we cut open 
so the turkeys can pick out the inside. 


We have never had good results when 
feeding warm foods, so have discon- 
tinued the practice some years ago. 


Through the winter our turkeys’ bill 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 





A Paper Proposal is the title of a 
clever little love story published by 
the Lackawanna railroad solely on its 
merits as a bright piece of fiction. It 
is contained in a beautifully illustrated 
book of 128 pages which describes 
some of the attractive vacation places 
along the lines of that road. The book 
mey. be had by sending ten cents in 
stamps to T. W. Lee, General Passen- 
ger Agent, New York City. 


character, is well adapted to trucking 
purposes. It is the general aim to 
raise three crops a year from each 
piece of ground, and to do this irriga- 
tion is often necessary. 

To supply the water, a small stream 
was dammed and a tile pipe laid from 
the dam to the reservoir shown In the 
picture. The reservoir is a ravine at 
the base of a hill, which was deepened 
and widened. Across one end of it is 
asmall dam. The water is let in at the 
upper end, near which is the pumping 
outfit. This consists of a gasoline 
pump and is housed In a cheap build- 
ing. See _ illustration next page. 
The capacity of this outfit is 40,000 gal- 
lons daily. Pipes are run to the high- 
est point of land to be irrigated and 
the water allowed to flow through 
open ditches between the rows. 
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The advice in regard to crops, com- 
bined with suggestions about animals, 
with the many helpful notes on fruit 
culture are the strong points of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. It is a weekly feast 
of instruction and pleasure.—[Mrs A. 
P. Rogers, Suffolk County, N Y. 


YARD 
An Eventful Good Roads Convention. 


The perfect concord which has hith- 
erto marked the meetings of the Na- 
tional good roads association was 
broken at the fifth annual convention 
of the organization, the stormy sessions 
of which will be long remembered by 
those present. The convention opened 
enthusiastically at Portland, Ore, 
June 21, in the big auditorium 
or the Lewis and Clark exposition. 
There were about 200 delegates 
rresent, mostly from the north- 
western states, though a goodly repre- 
sentation of easterners. 

The annual report of the secretary, 
Col R. W. Richardson, was next read. 
Its contents were largely an outline of 
the purposes and aims of the associa- 
tion. National aid for the building of 
postal and interstate roads and na- 
tional trunk line highway, is what is 
sought. “There is now pending in the 
congress of the United States,” said 
Mr Richardson, “‘measures providing 
for the general government giving 
substantial aid to the states in the 
establishment of a uniform system of 
permanent surfaced public roads, 
commensurate with the needs and de- 
mands of this great country.” The 
second day of the convention was 
taken up with addresses and discus- 
sions. 

It was on the third day that the 
trouble began. Pres Moore refused to 
allow an election of officers, where- 
upon Sec Richardson appointed a 
committee to canvass the convention. 
The returns showed Richardson elect- 
ed by a large majority. That gentle- 
man then took his place beside Pres 
Moore, and the two presidents at- 
tempted to preside at once. Such 
pandemonium straightway arose that 
Pres. Moore had to finally suggest the 
withdrawal of both in favor of a tem- 
porary chairman, and the election of 
a committee to settle the dispute and 
draw up a new constitution. 

The worthlessness and meaningless- 
ress of the latter article were discov- 
ered when an attempt was made to 
prove by it the right to hold an elec- 
tion. The committee reported on the 
closing day, June 24, that both Pres 
Moore and Sec Richardson should re- 
tire from office, and that the affairs 
of the national association should be 
managed by Vice-Pres Mann of Flor- 
ida until the association convenes in 
St Louis next spring to elect officers. 
The report was adopted unanimously. 


————“ (3. - — 


To Help Molting and tone up the 
whole system, add to each quart of the 
feed one tablespoonful of the follow- 
ing mixture: One ounce each carbon- 
ate of iron, pulverized gentian root, 
black antimony, mandrake, ginger and 
flour of sulphur; three ounces bicar- 
bonate of soda, four ounces flaxseed 
meal. Start feeding this at the begin- 
ning of the molting season and use ev- 
ery other day until the fowls have 
their new feathers. 





Separate the Sexes—When my 
chickens get about two months old, I 
Separate the cockerels from the pul- 
lets and find that better results are 
thus obtained. One can push the 
cockerels for early broilers, and sell 
them at a time when they command 
the highest market prices and are in 
great demand.—[Edward H. Quimby, 
Strafford County, N H. 





Single Comb White Leghorns rank 
among the highest of’pure bred fowls. 
I prefer them because they are good 
layers of large white eggs. The eggs 
are usually fertile and hatch well. The 
chicks when hatched early make ex- 
cellent broilers at about two pounds 
weight. Chicks are hardy, grow rap- 
idly and mature early.—[Bert W. 
Hawley, Wyoming County, N Y¥. 
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HOW TO FIND OUT. 


Fill a bottle or common glass with 
your water and let it stand twenty- 
four hours; a sediment or settling in- 
dicates an unhealthy condition of the 
kidneys; if it stains the linen it is evi- 
dence of kidney trouble; too frequent 
desire to pass it, or pain in the back 
is also convincing proof that the kid- 
neys and bladder are out of order. 


What to Do. 


There is comfort in the knowledge 
so often expressed that Dr. Imer's 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney rem- 
edy, fulfills every wish in curing 
rheumatism, pain in the back, kidneys, 
liver, bladder and every part of the 
urinary passage. It corrects inability 
to hold water and scalding pain in 
passing it, or bad effects following use 
of liquor, wine er beer, and overcomes 
that unpleasant necessity of being 
compelled to go often during the day, 
and to get up many times during the 
night. The mild and the extraordinary 
effect of Swamp-Root is soon realized. 
It stands the highest for its wonderful 
cures of the most distressing cases. If 
you need a medicine you should have 
the best. Sold by druggists in fifty- 
cent and one-dollar sizes. 

You may have a sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney reme- 
dy, and a book that tells ali about it, 
both sent absolutely free by mail. Ad- 
dress, Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y. When writing be sure to men- 
tion’ that you read this generous offer 
in the American Agriculturist. Don’t 
make any mistake, but remember ‘the 
name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, and the address, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 
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Cows will give 15 to 20 per 
cent more milk if ee 


MONEY from the torture of flies wi 


CHILD’S SO-BOS-SO KILFLY. 


Kills fliesand all insects; protects horses as well 
ascows. Perfectly harmless to man and beast 
Rapidly applied with Child’s Electric Sprayer. 
80 to 50 cows sprayed in afew minutes. A true 
antiseptic; keeps stables, chicken houses, pig 
pens in a perfectly sanitary conditioa. 

Ask dealer for Child's 80-BOS-SO or send §1 (special 
price) for 1-gal can and Sprayer complete by express. 
CHAS. H. CHILDS &CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
26 LaFayette Street, Utica, N.Y. 
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f ity, best results with least power. Steel beams, 

Sills, etc. Great strength an durability. Safety 
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ities. New Special Features This Year. 
Gasoline engines, stationary, portable and traction. 


A. B. Ferquher Co's. Bollers, Engines, Sew 
Mills, Threshers. Ask for catalogue. 


Monarch Machinery Co., 
a Room 159. 39 Cortlandt St., jow York City. 
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Sweeping Indictments Against Packers. 





The expected has happened and in- 
fluential members of the so-called beef 
trust have been indicted by the federal 
grand jury. Substantial fines and im- 
prisonment appear among the easy 
possibilities of the future. The con- 
ditions leading up to these sweeping 
indictments, directly affecting many 
packers, have been made familiar to 
American <Agriculturist’s subscribers 
through these columns in the months 
past. 

Generalized, the feeding has long 
prevailed that the packers have 
been active in violating the anti-trust 
law and in accepting freight rebates 
from the railroads on shipments of 
provisions. Th!s is now confirmed by 
the action of the grand jury, which 
at the close of last week returned in- 
cictments against men long prominent 
in Chicago beef packing circles, for 
violation of the Sherman anti-trust 
law, and against four officials of 
Schwarzschild & Sulsberger of New 
York, for alleged illegal rebating 
agreements with railroads. Bills were 
voted against the Armour, the Swift, 
the. Morris and the Cudahy packing 
companies, and the Fairbank canning 
company; also individual indictments 
against 17 representative members and 
officials of these concerns. 

An early trial is promised, with the 
wheels perhaps put in motion after the 
Fourth of July holidays this week. The 
outcome will be watched with the 
keenest interest by all, producers and 
consumers alike. The high price of 
beef at retail affects as many persons 
as do the low prices paid for the farm- 
ers’ fat cattle. Some years ago sim- 
ilar charges were brought against 
cther offenders in restraint of trade, 






EDITORIAL 


the supreme court finally deciding that 


the combination must be broken up. 
This makes it almost probable that 
when brought to trial the so-called 


beef trust will be obliged to radically 
change its methods of conducting busi- 
ness, if the Sherman anti-trust law is 
to prove operative in the present in- 
stance. 





An Open Letter 
BEARING UPON THE SUBJECT OF HONESTY 
IN LIFE INSURANCE. 





New York, June 24, 1908. 


Mr Francis Hendricks, State Depart- 
ment of Insurance, Albany, N Y. 
Dear Sir: 

Your report upon corruption in the 
Equitable—upon the graft, stealing 
and dishonesty that has permeated 
that great concern for so many years 
-——adds fuel to the suspicion that the 
other great insurance companies may 
also be culpable. 

My life is insured to an amount ex- 
ceeding $100,000 in the Mutual life in- 
surance company of New York. I am 
paying the premium due July 1, but I 
feel justified in respectfully calling 
upon you to at once make the same 
searching investigation into the Mutual 
life, and an even more comprehensive 


and unsparing report, as you have 
done in the Equitable case. I believe 


also that many thousands of the small 
policy holders, and all the large policy 
holders in the Mutual life, would join 
in this demand if opportunity offered. 

This should be followed by similar 
investigation of the New York life 
insurance company, in which I am also 
a policy holder. 

If the history, record or present con- 
dition of the Mutual life and the New 
York life are all right, your warrant 
to that effect will be a benefit to both 
companies and a satisfaction to every 
policy holder. On the other hand, if 
there is anything wrong about either 
of these companies, the sooner it is 
unsparingly exposed and wholly rec- 
tified the better for all concerned. 

Yours very truly, 
HERBERT MYRICK, 
President Orange Judd Co, Editor 
American Agriculturist. 

The above letter has brought out 
a great number of replies from policy- 
holders in the two companies men- 
tioned. We are in this fight for the 
interest of every person whose life is 
insured or who ought to carry an in- 
surance policy. We thoroughly believe 
in life insurance, but it must be hon- 
estly and faithfully administered in 
the interest of policy holders, not only 
by the “big three’ insurance com- 
panies, but by every company, small 
or large. It may relieve many who are 
insured in the Equitable if the writer 
states that he has two policies in that 
company also, and believes that its 
financial condition is eminently sound 
in spite of its previous maladministra- 
tion. 

a 

Speculators on Wall street are chaf- 
ing under the state tax of $2 on‘each 
100 shares of stock sold. Henry Clews, 
the veteran banker and broker, sug- 
gests that corporations’ substitute 
some kind of a bond for stock issues, 
“thereby protecting dealers in their 
securities from the payment of this 
invidious and unconstitutional taxa- 


tion.” This smacks too much of eva- 
sion of a state law. If a statute is 
just and right, it should be en- 


forced; if not, repeal it. 
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While little is heard just now about 
railroad rate regulation, the impor- 
tance of the subject must not be lost 
to view. Another session of congress 
is coming. In the hearings the past 
spring before the senate committee on 
interstate commerce, some of the rail- 
roads evidently sought to throw dust 
in the eyes of the inquirers, or at 
least divert the latter from the main 
point. Legislation is not being sought, 
as the railroads would imply, that will 
take rate making out of their hands 
and place it in the hands of an ad- 
ministrative branch of the govern- 
ment; such legislation has never been 
actually proposed. Nor need the rail- 





ways assume that the people ask that 
the interstate commerce commission 
be given the power to change all rates, 
Reduced to its simplest form, an ade- 
quate law, now crystallizing in the 
minds of those making a close study 
of the question, means that upon the 
commission must be conferred au- 
thority to effect a change in the 
freight rate complained of, when it is 
found upon full hearing to be unjust 
or unreasonable. A proposition of 
this kind is perfectly fair, not only 
to the people, but to the transporta- 
tion companies. 

The Old Home idea which New 
Hampshire originated is gradually 
gaining a foothold in other states. This 
is as it should be, particularly in the 
older states. Call back the wanderers! 
Don’t allow the home ties to be abso- 
lutely severed. Let each town look 
up its and daughters who are 
abroad amid other fields of labor and 
see to it that each is given a personal 
invitation to spend a day or a week 
at the old home. The idea was largely 
sentimental in its conception, but as 
is pointed out in a splendid letter 
from the father of Old Home week, 
ex-Gov Rollins of New Hampshire, to 
be printed in our Old Home week 
number, July 22, there are sound, 
practical business reasons why each 
state should endeavor to call back its 
children at least once a year. Watch 
for our Old Home number. 


-— 
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Ten-cent cotton on the New York 
exchange and a cash price in south- 
ern markets but a shade under that 
figure, forms interesting reading these 
early July days. A rise equal to about 
$2.50 a bale in a single day last week 
caused much comment, and while the 
bulk of the latest crop has of course 
been long since sold, it is satisfactory 
to producers to realize that the mar- 
ket is well above 9 cents, to be de- 
livered any time during the coming 
fall and winter. The advance of the 
past fortnight has been largely specu- 
lative, yet back of it is the unques- 
tioned sentiment that the new crop 
will prove only moderate in propor- 
tions, considering the reduction in acre- 
age and the trying climatic conditions 
of the past six weeks. Many conserv- 
ative people believe a sharp reaction 
is due after this long upward swing 
of the price pendulum, especially as 
the crop has latterly shown some im- 
provement according to trade experts. 
The department of agriculture at 
Washington has not been able to fix 
the date on which it will make a re- 
port relative to the leak in the cotton 
crop reports. Investigation is now 
under way, and in the hands of the 
secret service. Under the efficient su- 
pervision of Chief Wilkie, the culprits 
will be run to cover, if such there be. 

One of the advantages which our 
readers enjoy is the confidence which 
they may repose in each and every 
advertisement. Our advertisers are 
selected with great care and our guar- 
antee printed above, protects our read- 
ers in all their dealings with them. 

Paseietieite cbs ~<a 

Rewarding Active Hens—My experi- 
ence is that active hens, the ones that 
lay best, are usually the first out of 
the house in the morning. They are 
on the lookout for raw material to 
manufacture into eggs. Acting upon 
this I scatter grain in the scratching 
straw at night after the fowls have 
gone to roost. The effect is that the 
deserving hens get both exercise and 
feed and the lazy ones are forced by 
hunger in a short time to develop ac- 
tive habits. For while a liberal sup- 
ply of grain is thus fed and plenty of 
room is given for each fowl to scratch 
in, each hen is expected to earn her 
own breakfast and lunch. Dinner in 
the evening is given all alike, as much 
as each hen, lazy or busy, can eat with 
— Malcolm, Elgin County, 

nt. 
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Mower and Reaper. 
Eastern Harvest Notes. 


I have cut oats with a scythe, sickle, 
cradle, old-fashioned reaper and bind- 
er; have bound and shocked as soon 
as cut and left sheaves lying unbound 
and turned them before binding. 
Either system depends for success on 
the weather. In shocking, I generally 
put seven sheaves on a side. If the 
weather is unsettled, I put five and a 
pair of headers to act as a thatch. The 
last stack of oats I had put up was 
bungled in my absence and made so 
wide that I had not nearly enough 
oats to finish, so I finished it flat and 
put hay on top and the grain came 
out as good as if in a barn. I have 
threshed oats with a flail and a good 
many different machines. Any of the 
modern machines will do satisfactory 





work. I have had best results with 
Henderson’s Clydesdale oats (30 
pounds per bushel) planted on old 


sod. I prefer to thresh after oats have 
been in stack two three months 
and are thoroughly sweated out, as [ 
find the grain and chaff are more easi- 
ly separated.—[A. Mackellar, Long 
Island. 

Oats cut before thoroughly ripened 
and fed with the straw, make excel- 
lent feed for horses.—[J. C., Tolland 
County, Ct. 


or 
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I Always Cut Oats as soon 
kernel is out of the milk. The longer 
you leave it after this, I think the 
husk of the grain becomes thicker 
and tougher. There is always mois- 
ture enough in the straw to carry the 
grain through. Most all grain is left 
standing teo long. I always set the 
grain up in long shock and leave it 
out until I am satisfied that straw 
is cured out. It is then drawn in the 
barn after dew and other moisture is 
dried off. We thresh when convenient 
after the oats have finished sweating 
Rain or dew on grain when it is 
drawn in will invaridbly produce 
musty grain or straw. The earliest 
oat I can get gives me best results, 
both as to yield and weight. Black 
oats I have found are large yielders. 
They have always given me good re- 
sults. If I was obliged to stack out 
I would thresh just as soon as I could 
get a machine after- the oats had 
sweat out. I would cover the stack 
with hay or old straw, so as to avoid 
having musty grain. I have grown 
from 80 to 110 bushels per acre.— 
[C. Coolidge, Ontario County, N Y. 
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Early Cut Hay Best—Many farmers 
do not realize that the longer grass is 
left after blooming the poorer the 
quality of the hay will be. Early cut 
grass is very palatable for stock. Much 
nutrition and a valuable part of the 
grass is concentrated in the seed. [If it 
is allowed to get ripe, this is wasted. 
Some think it economy to let the seed 
get ripe, so as to reseed the ground. 
This is wrong. If the plant is cut off 
before bearing seed, it will start up 
and try to reproduce itself again. The 
second shoot is stronger if it is cut 
before it reaches maturity. Early cut 
hay is not only better for stock, but 
it improves meadows as well.—[M. R. 
Blue, Henry County, O. 
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In Approaching Meadows, timothy 
should be cut when the blossoms 
begin to fall, either late in the even- 
ing or in the morning as soon as the 
dew is off. When wilted, turn and 
windrow with side delivery rake, and 
follow with a wagon with a hay loader, 
putting in the same day. We do not 
bale hay, but store it in the barn for 
feeding stock. In favorable years our 
average yield is two tons per acre and 
exceptionally good fields sometimes 
reach three tons.—[{William C. Black, 
Mercer County, Pa. 
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A Continuous Strawberry Bed. 


M. CRAWFORD, SUMMIT COUNTY, O. 





Will M. Crawford of Ohio tell us 
what he would do with the bed of 
strawberries the second year and how 
long he keeps it in bearing. I have a 
piece of land I want for a continual 
strawberry bed from year to year, if 
possible.—[O. . S. Benson, Schuyler 
County, N Y. 

The best thing to do with a straw- 


berry bed after the last picking is to 
mow it, and in a day or two burn 
it over. As it is net always safe to 
burn a smallxbed in a garden, the 


next best way is to mow it and rake 
off the leaves and mulch. Then stir 
the soil between the plants, put on 
an inch or more of fine manure over 
the bed and leave it until new growth 
is well started. After that there is 
nothing required but frequent, shal- 
low stirring of the surface, and 
thorough covering in the winter. 
While the strawberry plant is a 
perennial and should bear year after 
year, it is almost safe to say that 
no part of it remains alive more than 
one season. The leaves will be super- 
seded by others next spring, and the 
roots turn black and die in the sum- 
mer. The crown built one story 
higher each year, and new roots come 
out just above the old ones, in the 
summer or early fall. 
For the accommodation of these 
ew roots the surface must be raised 
little, as by a top-dressing of fine 
manure. If this is attended to and 
sect pests and fungous diseases kept 
check, I no reason why the 
ime strawberry bed might not be 
made to serve for a good many years. 
Nevertheless, this is not the best way 
to raise berries. A new bed is 
more satisfactory. I know of one bed 
that produced fine berries for 12 con- 
cutive years, but new plants were 
planted each summer. 
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Growing Late Cabbage for Market. 


c. G. BROWN, KENT COUNTY, DEL. 








For the late crop, we have found 
Premium Flat Dutch the standard, The 
Short Stem Drumhead, with large, flat 
beads close to the ground, is a good 
dry weather cabbage. Perfection 
Drumhead Savoy is the best of all 
the Savoys, a good winter keeping cab- 
bage. Danish Round Head leads them 
all for hard, solid, heavy heads. These 
varieties all head up well under almost 
any condition and seldom disappoint 
grower. The late crop is harvested 
from September 1 to December 15. If 
prices will warrant, they are all sold 
during this time. If not, they are stored 
by burying for a short time and sold 
turing the winter and following spring. 
‘he burying is done in a very simple. 
cheap way by putting up the cabbage, 
stalks and roots, and placing them In 
two rows, heads down, close together, 
with one row of heads down between 
the other two rows. These ricks can 
be extended any length. 

When they are all placed, we plow 


the 


a furrow with a two-horse plow to the 
cabbage on both sides and witha 
shovel fill in earth on top until cov- 
ered from 3 to 5 inches, leaving the 


stalks and roots sticking out. In this 
way it will keep perfectly and will be 
ready to market whenever the frost or 
snow will permit you to get to it. 

The late crop is just as profitable 
as the early crop. Destructive insects 


are very few and easily controlled. The | 


eaphis, or small louse, is usually on the 
early wintered-over plants and is most 
destructive in dry weather and on-slow- 
growing cabbage. The Harlequin cab- 
bage is a hard shell, as large as a pota- 
to beetle. It comes when the cabbage 


is heading, works very slowly and 
rarely does much damage. The mag- 
got, or cabbage worm, will eat the 


leaves to the stems, but by planting | 


a large acreage and with the rapid 
growth brought about through culture, 
high feeding and the application of 
nitrate of soda, we have never had 





FIELD AND ORCHARD 


any serious damage from these pests. 

Cabbage is a hard feeder and impov- 
erishes land very rapidly. The same 
plot of land should not be used two 
years in succession, but by proper ro- 
tation, which good judgment will dic- 
tate, fertility can be kept up, and by 
the use and application of liberal quan- 
tities of high-grade fertilizers and ni- 
trate of soda for each crop, you will 
be amply rewarded for your labor. The 
expenses We incur in growing a double 
crop of cabbage are: plants, $25; phos- 
phate, $32; labor, $18; or a total of 
$70. The result obtained 16,000 heads, 
at 2 cents per head, or $320. Deducting 
the expenses, we have $250 net for an 
average crop. But when cabbage is 
scarce and prices high, we double our 
profits, 

Se _coee 
Midsummer Work with Potatoes. 
WADE P. PADDOCK, FRANKLIN CO, N Y, 
This time of the year finds us vig- 
orously at work with horse and man 
power in our potato fields. After three 
times over with weeder we began cul- 
tivating June 19, a little later than 
usual on account of later planting. We 
were afraid of the cold, wet condition 
of soil. A good many seed pieces will 
fail to germinate at 6 inches deep, if 
the seasomis wet or cold. We are hav- 
ing some doubt as to the advisability 
of quite such deep planting for this 
northern climate. We shall push cul- 
tivators from now until late July. This 
is not done to kill weeds, for we don’t 
intend to have any to kill, but to keep 
the soil loose and porous. Cultivation 
is varied in width and depth as roots 

spread out. 

We plan to go over with cultivators 
twice a week if possible. Begin spray- 
ing with paris green as soon as bugs 
appear, using 1% pounds to tank of 
50 gallons. This goes over 1% to two 
acres, depending on size of nozzle used. 
We plan to give one spraying with bor- 
deaux in July and then once a week 
until September 10. We have found 
this thoroughly efficient in keeping off 
blight in worst of seasons. Continue 
the use of paris green as long as we 
spray and have no hard Shells to carry 
over. We can depend on neighbors 
for them next spring. 

We still use 6-6 formula. That is six 
pounds bluestone and six pounds lime. 
We mix each part separately in about 
20 gallons water and strain together in 
barrel and it is ready for the sprayer. 
Start the sprayer in opposite direction 
each time. One man and horse with 
sprayer and a mixer will easily cover 
20 acres a day. Water must be handy. 
I believe after five years’ spraying 
that in yield and quality a gain of at 
least one-third is sure. If I had ten, 
yes even six acres of potatoes, I would 
use a horse sprayer and spray if I had 
to buy a new machine every year. 

— _  _ _-— 

Chemical Weed Killer—Copperas 
has recently been extensively adver- 
tized as a weed killer, for which pur- 
pose it has been very frequently tested 
during the past decade, in France, Bel- 
gium, Great Britain and Canada. It 
is generally applied in 15 to 20% solu- 
tion in water, about seven to nine 
pounds per barrel, at the rate of 40 
to 50 gallons per acre, while the weeds 
are young and tender. It is not a uni- 
versal weed killer, but has been found 
effective in a number of instances, The 





cereal crops are scarcely injured; 
neither are sugar beets, garden peas, 
grass, or commonly the legumes seed- 
ed with the grain. Potatoes, turnips, 
rape, flax and alfalfa are seriously 
hurt. 


The Red Dahomey Sweet Potato is 
named in the report from the late 
United States Consul Tourgee at Bor- 
deaux, France. It is stated that the 
potato was introduced into Europe last 
year and that it requires a light soil, 
rich in mold and a good exposure. At 
Bordeaux, which climate approximates 


that of North Carolina, the crop is 
planted from May 15 to 20. It is usu- 


ally ready to be harvested about Octo- 
ber 1 to 15. The cultural methods rel- 
ative to this new variety agree with 
those practiced in our southern states. 
It is doubtful whether it is any better 
than some we have in this country, but 
it would prove interesting to have it 
tested by various experiment stations 
and find out its real value as compared 
with our own. In a recent letter, W. 
R. Beattie of the United States 
department of agriculture says: “Thus 
far we have been unable to _ se- 
cure any authentic information re- 
garding it. Doubtless you are aware 
that the sweet potato is something of 
a novelty when grown in any of the 
European countries, and this may ac- 
count for the reports that have been 
circulated regarding this experiment. 
We shall endeavor, by exchange or 
otherwise, to secure stock of this po- 
tato for trial another season.” 


Treating Peach Rosette—From the 
nature of this disease it is impossible 
to detect it until it is well established, 
consequently the only method of treat- 
mygnt is immediate removal and de- 
struction of the infested tree, by dig- 
ging up and burning root and branch 
and carefully cleaning up the fallen 
leaves. The fact that this disease may 
be transmitted from leaves from an 
infected tree means that orchards 
should be kept as clean as possible, 
where they have been found to be in- 
fected at any time. Simply cutting off 
the affected branches will not cure a 
tree nor prevent the further spread of 
the disease. The laws of most states 
provide for the thorough destruction 
of trees thus affected. This remedy 
has been thoroughly tested at the Mis- 
souri fruit expeir.ment station and 
found to be thoroughly practicable. 


Seeding Alfalfa—Experiments at the 
New Jersey station indicate that al- 
falfa should be seeded in August, 
rather than in the spring, and without 
another crop. The land should be 
deeply plowed and the seedbed made 
as fine and free from lumps as is pos- 
sible. Seed at the rate of 35 pounds 
per acre, sowing both ways in order 
to thoroughly cover the ground. 
Cover the seed lightly with a harrow 
or weeder, and roil to prevent the 
washing of the soil, should rains im- 
mediately follow.—[Dr E. B. Voor- 
hees. 
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American Agriculturist is 
farm journal in this country. 
vertisements are the safest, 
they are made good. It keeps the 
farmer posted on crops and prices 
that he cannot get in any other farm 
paper.—[M. M. Altare, Summons 
County, W Va. 


Will solve your Farm Power 
problem, Our experience gained 
through serving hundreds of 


other practical farmers cannot 
fail to be of value to you, and it 
is yours for the asking. We shall 
want to know the size, kind and 
number of your machines need- 
ing power, and will recommend 
the kind and size of power that 
will do your work most conveni- 
ently and economically. We consider 
the arrangement, the speeds, the pul- 
leys, the beltings and other things in 
our recommendations. 

In writing to us you assume no obli- 





| We publish not only technical books on 


gations. You don’t agree to buy any- 
thing from us, You = tell us about 
the work you have to do, and we tell you 
the surest and most economical way to 
doit. We not only tell you how much 
power you need, but we tell you how to 
use that power to make it earn you 
money. Why not write today and see 
what we have to offer? Isn’tit worth 
trying? Why not put your problem up 
to us? Our book about Farm Power 
free, Address 

FAIRBANKS FARM POWER MEN, 
The Fairbanks Go., New York. 
Scales, trucks, valves and fittings, gas and 

gasoline engines, farm machines, machine 
tools, factory power transmission, 
Sactory supplies. 

Albany, New Orieans, Saitimore, Boston, 


Phile., Pittsburg, | Buffalo, & 
Marttord, Londen, England. 








HAY TEDDERS 


7 Made with six 
and eight forks, 
for 1 and 2 horses, 




















Savo time and labor in spreading and turning and 
INOREASE THE VALUE OF HAY. 


The- Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. 


Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 











1A Few Good Books 


On your living room table make your 
evenings both pleasant and profitable. 


every subject relating to the farm, the 
breeding and care of live stock, etc., but 
standard works of fiction, history, travel 
and poetry. Let us send you a catalog. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
52 Lafayette Place, New York 
Marquette Bldg.,Chicago Springfield, Mass. 
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To Make Most Milk and Butter at 


use the concentrated feed best adapted to “ balancing up ”’ pasturage or other hot weather rations. 


CONTINENTAL GLUTEN FEED 


Ask your dealer and write us for particulars that will put money in your pocket. 


CONTINENTAL CEREAL CO., 





Least Cost in Summer 





It is 









Box 164, Peoria, Ill. 
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Our Story of the News. 


The Mutiny Incident at Odessa. 


It bodes ill for the domestic tran- 
quility of Russia when the unrest of 
the masses is augmented by signs of 
discontent in its army and navy. Last 
week the battleship Kniaz Potemkine 
sailed into Odessa harbor manned by 
mutineers and almost disrupted the 
city. All the officers of the ship had 
been murdered and thrown into the 
sea, and the mutinous crew held en- 
tire control of the ship. The affair, 
it is said, was started by the shooting 
ef one of the sailors by the command- 
er of the ship, because of a complaint 
which the former made against bad 
food. Immediately the rest of the 
crew rose in rebellion, killed the of- 
ficers and took possession of the bat- 
tleship. 

The body of the murdered sailor 
was then brought to Odessa for burial. 
It was no sooner landed on the shore 
than it was surrounded by revolution- 
i ts and strikers, who, made bold by 
i1e presence of a naval ally in their 
l:arbor, immediately began a series of 
,iots and demonstrations against the 
troops in the town. Many of the riot- 
evs were killed by the military during 
tnuese disturbances. Once the Kniaz 
>-otemkine opened fire upon Odessa, 
Lut the shots passed over the town 
without daniage to it. 

Probably the most serious feature 
«2 the affair was the fact that the 
commander of the Black sea squadron, 

hich was sent to Odessa to regain 
i 1e ship from the mutineers, found the 
«cews of his fleet in such a mutinous 

ite that he was unable to cope with 
tie situation. He was forced to dis- 

m his ships and allow the _ loyal 

icers' and sailors to go ashore, while 
t1e Kniaz Potemkine slipped out of 
tne harbor and sailed away toward 

-umania. Another battleship of the 

lack sea squadron joined forces with 

» mutineers for a time at Odessa, 

it afterward surrendered. 

At St Petersburg the action of the 
‘ ew of the Kniaz Potemkine, it is 

iought, was the result of a plot of 

number of sailors aboard who were 
embers of a social revolutionist’s or- 
4 -nization and used the complaints 

-ainst the food merely as pretexts 
‘> promote discontent on the ship. 

Thile the mutineers were in Odessa 

rbor several of the revolutionists in 
1.2 army came aboard to express their 
«tire sympathy with the crew and 

‘sir willigness to co-operate with 
iiem, e 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 





Probabilities of war between Nor- 
y and Sweden are not entirely over. 
e Swedish riksdag is opposed to 
ng Oscar’s modus vivendi settlement 
the affair, and although a peace- 
1 adjustment of the difficulty is de- 
ed by the public in general, it is.as- 
‘ted, cannot be attained at the ex- 
ise of Sweden's honor. Norway 
ast first present conditions which the 
vedish parliament can accept, before 
» dissolution will be sanctioned. The 
‘isdag has placed $25,000,000 at the 
¢'sposal of the government, in order 
it funds may not be lacking should 
‘a present difficulty terminate in war. 
‘ports have also come from Norway 
‘coat the entire Norwegian army has 
‘en mobilized and is in training for 
a conflict with Sweden. 


The Russian and Japanese plenipo- 
* ntiaries for the peace conference at 
/ashington have now been definitely 
‘anounced, and both countries have 
.otified the president that they will be 

idy to meet here as soon after 

igust 1 as possible. Contrary to 
fLussia’s first intention, and in conces- 

nm to Japan’s demand, the Russian 
« voys will come to the conference 
\ th full authority to negotiate and 
«onclude the treaty for peace in the 
f r east. It is reported that negotia- 
tons for an armistice between the two 
hostile armies are now actually in 
; rogress at Washington. 


Work on, the Panama canal never 
rots fairly well started but what there 
it some setback. The check now is 
«used by the resignation of Chief En- 

eer Wallace, who has succumbed to 


NEWS--GRANGE 


a flattering offer made by the inter- 
borough rapid transit company of 
New York city. In withdrawing Mr 
Wallace received a stern rebuke from 
Sec Taft for quitting his task just when 
the work is at a critical stage. The 
chief engineer was paid a salary of 
$25,000, which sum was to be for con- 
stant service on the canal construction. 
He has had much to do with the gen- 
eral reorganization of matters in the 
canal zone, and as his department is 
still unperfected in organization his 
decision to drop out is not pleasantly 
received. 


An endowment of $10,000,000 has 
just been made by John D. Rockefeller 
to the general education board in New 
York, for purpose of higher education 
in the United tSates. Only the inter- 
est of this fund is available for dis- 
tribution, and only institutions of 
higher learning are to aid from it. 
This is next to the largest donation Mr 
Rockefeller has ever made. He gave 
$13,000,000 to the Chicago university. 


By the death of Sec of State 
John Hay, last week, the country lost 
one of its most brilliant statesmen and 
diplomats. The end came suddenly 
at his summer home in Newbury, N H, 
for while he had suffered a relapse 
since his return from Europe, he was 
again thought to be on the road to 
recovery. 


»— 
-_ 


The American Pomological Society 





will hold its biennial meeting at Kan- 
sas City, August 8-10, 1905. The meet- 
ing promises to be an important and 
instructive one. Sec John Craig of Ith- 
aca, N Y, says that among the many 
subjects to be discussed will be the 
desirability of introducing economic 
plants from foreign countries, plant 
breeding, nomenclature of fruits, and 
the score card method of judging 
fruits. Special attention will also be 
given to pruning and other general 
orchard management. A symposium 
on this subject will be presented by a 
large number of fruit growers from 
different geographical regions. The 
history of fruit growing from the 
states west of Missouri will be pre- 
sented by a pioneer fruit grower from 
that section. It will be remembered 
that this was one of the important fea- 
tures of the last convention which was 
held in the east. 

With the discussion this season this 
will round out the history of fruit in 
the United States from the standpoint 
of the pioneer. 

Western railroads are co-operating 
and important excursions will be con- 
ducted through the fruit regions of 
the Ozark mountains of Missouri and 
Arkansas. This will be an exceptional 
opportunity for eastern fruit growers 
to see this important region and com- 
pare systems. For further details, 
write Prof John Craig at Ithaca, N Y, 
or the president, J. H. Hale, South 
Glastonbury, Ct, or Vice-pres Charles 
W. Garfield of Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Cc. L. Watrous of Des Moines, Ia, is 
chairman of the executive committee. 





A Fraud Finally Jailed—Within the 
past few days Waldo E. Barnes, Jr of 
Edgewood, R I, has been tried in the 
federal court for fraudulent practices, 
and sentenced to state prison for one 
year and one day, and to pay a fine 


of $10. His scheme was to insert ad- 
vertisements in various newspapers, 
holding himself out as, and pretending 
to be a cattle dealer, and a dealer 
in general farm products, hay, butter, 
potatoes, eggs, apples, etc. It was his 
habit to offer a little more than the 
market price for produce, paying part 
cash on receipt of the first shipment, 
in order to gain the confidence of his 
customers, and then defrauding them 
out of the remainder. The concrete 
case in the indictment which finally 
put him in state prison was a solicita- 
tion of a shipment of hay from 
a farmer living at Ogdensburg, N Y, 
wherein he offered a high price at 
loading station, but evidently with no 
intention of making full payment for 
same. While this was pending, he 
would order larger quantities, paying 
a part of the price in cash and putting 
off the remainder indefinitely. 


It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 


Charges Against the Packers. 


The indictments for violation of the 
anti-trust law returned by the 
federal grand jury at Chicago last 
Saturday were identical in each 
case. They cover the ground thor- 
oughly, and include all the chargc; the 
public and the live stock trade have 
placed against the packers. They re- 
late to conspiracy on the part of the 
packers in restraint of trade, in smoth- 
ering competitive bidding in the open 
markets for live cattle, and in con- 
trolling the distributing markets for 
the finished product. 

The jury says the trade which the 
defendant packers were carrying on 
was directed specifically toward keep- 
ing absolute control of the business 
from the purchasing of cattle on the 
hoof to the distribution in retail chan- 
nels. In brief, the charges are as 
follows: 

That the trade which the defend- 
ants were carrying on in the packing 
house commodities was to be re- 
strained in several ways. 1. Compe- 
tition in the buying of cattle at the 
stock yards in different cities was to 
be prevented and destroyed by the de- 
fendants, who required their purchas- 
ing agents to refrain from bidding 
against each other. 2. Competition 
as to the sale of the foregoing com- 
modities in foreign and domestic mar- 
kets was to be prevented and destroyed 
by the defendants fixing non-competi- 
tive and unreasonable prices for such 
commodities, and requiring their rep- 
resentatives in the different markets 
to fix prices by agreement from day 
to day *according to what the market 
would stand. 38. The supply of the 
foregoing commodities was to be cur- 
tailed and restricted whenever neces- 
sary to maintain the prices so fixed. 
4. The United States was divided up 
into territories among the defendants, 
and each company was to keep its own 
territory, without interference by the 
others. 5. There was a division as to 
the volume of trade allowed to each 
defendant in a given market. If one 
packer sold more than his percentage 
during a given week, he was obliged 
to pay an “ante” of so much a hun- 
dredweight, according to the territory 
in which the matter occurred, into a 
pool to cover the excess of sales, and 
this fund was divided among the pack- 
ers who fell short in their sales. 6. Cer- 
tain corporations, namely, the Aetna 
trading company and the Oppen- 
heimer manufacturing company, were 
to be appointed exclusive agents of the 
defendants to handle sausage casings 
and containers, and those companies 
were to make arrangements with the 
several concerns which had been 
handling such merchandise in the 
markets of the world for working in 
harmony and controlling the output 
and price of the merchandise. 

The grand jury says that the eastern 
packers indicted conspired to commit 
an offense against the United States 
by soliciting and accepting for S. & 
S. rebates from the Michigan Central, 
the Rock Island, the Grand Trunk, the 
Lehigh Valley, the Boston and Maine, 
and the Mobile and Ohio railroad com- 
panies, large sums of the money paid 
and to be paid by S. & S. for the trans- 
portation of goods. 

Tn case of conviction for this score 
and more of indictments, there is in 
prospect for each concern a fine of not 
to exceed $5000, and in the case of 
individuals this fine or imprisonment 
not exceeding one year, or both. Im- 
prisonment would of course prove 
much more far-reaching in restraint 
of a repetition of the offense than 
would a fine. . 


- 
>_> 


Since the investigation into the af- 
fairs of the Equitable life assurance 
society began many policy holders in 
other companies have expressed a de- 
sire, through letters to the press, to 
have their companies come in for a bit 
of close scrutiny also. Owing to these 
requests, Pres McCurdy of the Mutual 
life insurance company, which was 
particularly named, has asked Supt 
Hendrickson, while conducting his in- 
quiry, to make an examination of this 
company, so that its condition may 
be fully known to the public. 
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Organize and Educate. 
Nationa! Co-operation for Agriculture, 


Ten specific articles of agreement 
were reached at the international agri- 
cultural conference at Rome recently. 
It will be recalled that Henry White, 
ambassador to Italy, and Albert FPF, 
Woods of the department of agricul- 
ture at Washington represented the 
United States at this international 
meeting. The organization is to have 
representatives from each power. It 
will consist of a general assembly and 
a permanent committee. It is to be in 
no sense political or interfere with 
the functions of any government. 

Representatives of the powers are 
to form the assembly, each country 
having a number of votes according to 
its classification. An executive com- 
mittee elected by the permanent com- 
mittee of the organization will be com- 
posed of one delegate from each gov- 
ernment. The work of the institute 
will be to study and publish statistics 
concerning the cultivation of animal 
and vegetable products. The markets 
in a broad way are to receive atten- 
tion. Among other features are in- 
vestigation along the lines of wages of 
farm laborers, questions concerning 
insurance, co-operation and _ credit. 
The agreement is to be kept secret 
until ratified by the governments ad- 
hering to the institute. 


ey 


How a Pioneer Grange Was Organized. 
FRANK PORTER, LYCOMING CO, PA, 

In the early fall of 1S70, Luke Eger, 
a farmer living about two miles from 
Montgomery, received a sample copy 
of an agricultural paper containing a 
glowing account of a farmers’ organ- 
ization called the grange. It told of 
the great benefit it was to farmers, 
morally, mentally, socially, financially, 
politically, etc, and closed with a 
paragraph advising all interested to 
write for full information to Brother 
O. H. Kelly, secretary of the national 
grange at Washington. Mr Eger wrote 
and in return received a copy of the 
constitution, by-laws, circulars, ete. He 
was so strongly and favorably im- 
pressed with them, that the next day 
he started out among the neighbors, 
requesting them to unite and organ- 
ize a grange. 

This being a new thing and the ini- 
tiation fee $3, the majority of farmers 
preferred to wait for further develop- 
ments. However, several agreed to 
meet the following Saturday evening 
at a schoolhouse, but only a very 
small number were willing to risk 
their $3. After several meetings, five 
farmers agreed to unite for the pur- 
pose of organizing and the $15 was 
forwarded to the national secretary 
with the request for an instructor and 
the paraphernalia. Instead of the 
deputy coming, a letter was received, 
stating that it would require at least 
$50 in addition to the $15 already sent 
to pay the expenses of a deputy to 
come from Washington. The meetings, 
in spite of this cloud were continued 
and in January, 1871, 28 men and 12 
women had paid in their $3 and $1 
respectively, forming a company of 40. 
The additional $50 was sent to the 
national secretary, and Col D. kL. 
Curtis, a deputy at large, was sent 
from Washington, February 20, 1871, 
and Eagle grange was organized. 

In January, 1872, a hall was rented 
in Montgomery, and meetings were 
held regularly the second and fourth 
Thursday evenings of each month 
until June, 1878, when a large num- 
ber of members, becoming dissatisfied 
on account of the high rent for the 
hall and for other reasons, dropped 
out, leaving a large debt for rent and 
no money in the treasury. This was 
the darkest hour in the life of FPagle 
grange. Finally through the efforts 
of Brother Eger, the pledges were re- 
deemed. In the spring of 1887 the 
grange numbered 35 members and de- 
termined to have a home. All went 
to work and February 22, 1888, our 
hall was dedicated. At present but 
three of the charter members are 
taking active part in grange work, but 
new members are constantly being 
added and the good work is pro- 
gressing. 














Securing First Class Hay. 





[From Page 23.] 
is just what is wanted for 
it gets the sap out in a few 


weather 
haying; 
hours. 
About as fine hay as we ever had 
and that cost us less to harvest than 
any other, was some stacked the same 
day as cut. There was but little dew, 
so the mower was started early and 
about 1 o’clock the hay was drv 


enough to rattle when we began to 
stack. No shocking or hauling was 
done. Two large rakes were used to 
draw the hay direct from the swath 
to the stack. This can be done on 
any hot day in haying time, and 4 


fine article be produced at a minimum 
of cost. A hay tedder will greatly assist 
in getting in the hay the same day it 


is cut, and one should be found on 
every farm where much haying is 
done. On many farms they will save 


their cost each year in time saved and 
quality of hay secured. 

All available barn and shed room 
should be used to. store the hay in 
and the remnant, if any, be stacked. 
Ry so doing there is considerable sav- 
ing in weather-beaten and damp spots 


or leaks in hay that is stacked out. 
We begin by putting the fresh hay 
over the floor of the mow loft, racks 
or any improvised place on which to 
dry it out, only a few feet deep and 
as loose as possible. By the time we 
have gone over all the space in this 
way, the first is ready for a second 
layer and so the barn is filled. Racks 
of poles were laid in an old tobacco 
barn last year in such a way as to 
vive great floor space and allow free 
circulation of air above and below the 
hay. In this way very green hay was 
put up, and the stock relished this hay 
highly this spring. 

After all these precautions have 
been taken to secure a fine artic le, 
the hay can be spoiled by being baled 
too soon after cutting. The result 
of baling from the windrow or shock 


before the hay has been through the 
sweat, or baling damp hay. is shown 
by the ruin of the centers of the bales, 
It is best to stack the hay and bale 


after it has gone through the sweat, 
in say three weeks. We have noticed 
many fields of hay spoiled by exces- 
sive rain by being left in the shock, 
awaiting the baler. We would never 
bale from the windrow or shock unless 


the dealer would agree beforehand 
to take the risk. Such trades are, 
sometimes made. 

<-> 


Ohio Plant Breeders’ Meeting. 


Following the reunion of the agricul- 
tural institutions at the Ohio experi- 
ment station recently, those interested 


in plant breeding held an _ informal 
meeting. No organization of this kind 
has been formed in Ohio heretofore, 
but at this meeting steps were taken 
looking toward that end. L. H. God- 
dard, Prof A. G. McCall and F. C. Sny- 
der were appointed as a committee to 
consider the advisability of such an 
organization and report at the annual 
meeting to be held next January. This 


would be glad to hear from 
may be interested in this 


committee 
any who 


work and to receive recommendations. 
At the afternoon session Prof Wil- 
let M. Hayes, assistant secretary of 


agriculture, lectured on Plant breeding 
ana agricultural education. His ad- 
dress was illustrated by lantern slides 
and moving pictures. The latter were 
of special interest as very few attempts 


have been made to illustrate by this 


means when subjects of strictly agri- 
cultural interest are under considera- 
tion 


At the evening session F. C. Snyder 
of Fremont gave his experience with a 
corn breeding plot. L. H. Goddard in- 
troduced Mr Snyder and told how the 
report of his work had attracted his 
attention He said that the curves 
drawn from Mr Snyder’s results were 
used by Prof Thomas F. Hunt at a 
meeting of the state board of agricul- 
ture in Pennsylvania. Mr Snyder 
showed several charts including the 
on which the curves previously re- 
ferred to were drawn, which enabled 
the audience to follow his talk very 
closely. The striking features brought 
out were the great difference in yield 
between different ears grown in the 


one 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


same environment as nearly as it could 
be provided and the uniformity in yield 
of the original and duplicate rows. 


YIELD OF THREE HEAVIEST AND THREE 
LIGHTEST YIELDING EARS. 

Ear Or’g’nl Duplicate Total 
No row row yield 

ear corn 
1B ..00t8 Ibe 77 lbs 158 Ibs 
23 .0-sOt Ide 74 lbs 141 Ibs 
Zi .scvcte Ibe 63 Ibs 135 Ibs 
3S. .c+.48 the 44 lbs 87 lbs 
20 ....46 Ibs 44 lbs 90 Ibs 
4 ...-46 Ibs 46 Ibs 92 Ibs 


The discussion on the subject of corn 
breeding was opened by Horatio Mark- 
ley of Morrow county, O. He said in 
part: To substitute the new method 
of corn breeding for the old method 
of seed selection entirely would be a 
mistake. The selection of the seed 
from a physical standpoint has re- 
sulted in an increased yield. A cer- 
tain ear of corn will often produce 
25% more than another ear, but the 
best ears usually give the best results. 
A corn breeder should have some defi- 
nite object. This may be protein con- 
tent, finest formed ears or heaviest 
yielding Everything should be 
proven by experiment and not taken 
for granted. Above all a corn breeder 
should be an enthusiast. Prof C. G. 
Williams followe@ with a paper on 
Pedigreed seed corn. 

Prof Williams made a comparison of 
corn breeding with dairy breeding and 


ears, 


showed that pedigreed seed corn can 
be properly so called only when the 
dam and sire both are known. He 


stated that the object of the ear-to-row 
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A dry barn denotes a 
wise farmer and a good 
roof, Leaky roofs rot 
timbers, spoil hay, mil. 
dew harness. 
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It is enduring and proof 
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Can be made profitable if the 

right kind of machinery is used. 
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Send for catalogue. 
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test plot is to pick out the best ear_of 
corn for perpetuation as breeding. The | 
test plot should be more than a ger. | 
minatfon test. Real and not accidental 


that can be handed down, 
sought after. The duplica- 
tion of the test as suggested and em- 
ployed by Prof Thomas F. Hunt, was a 
great step in the direction of eliminat- 
ing the differences due to environment. 
This is not enough, however, owing to | 
the impossibility of getting perfectly 
uniform soil for the test. Prof Wil- 
liams showed how he has introduced a 
row system at the station this year, 
which he thinks will give material aid 


differences 
should be 


in sifting out the accidental differ- 
ences. 
With the rows numbered consecu- 


Nos 1, 7, 13, ete, are 
check rows. These 11 check rows were 
planted from five ears of corn selected 
for the purpose, ten of the 50 hills of 
which each check row is composed be- 
ing planted from each ear. It should 


tively, rows 


Wier bens Owe PAY; AY Westy 
Stark , Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville. NY. 
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Foot comfort for your horse 


Pratts Peerless Hoof Ointment. 


Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 
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THE WAY THEY TALK. 


The more I use them the better 1 like them.” 
JAMES COCHRANE, Beloit, Wis. 


KNODIG PITLESS SCALES 


always in oraer. 
itall. Write for it. 


“Scales in weighing order—working fine ae silk. 
Gave been weighing horses, cattle and other stuff on 


save you 835.00 to 850.00 on cost, absowtely accurate, 
Guaranteed 10 years. Catalog tells 


ational Pitiess Scale Co., 2111 Wyandotte 64., Kansas City, Mo- 
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H allock’s Elevator’ 


“O. K. 





Potato Digger 


We wish to introduce our O. K. Elevator Potato Digger in every potato-growing 
locality in the United States. 
We have several valuable features not found in any other Elevator Digger. They 
will interest you as soon as you know them. 
We desire correspondence only from those looking for an A No. 1 Potato Digger 
at a minimum price. 





D. Y. Hallock & Sons, Box 800, York, Pa. 











Southern Edition 


For Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, tise 


Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and Mississippi, American Agriculturist 
is carefully studying the needs of our 
southern fruit growers, farmers and 
planters in each of these states, and aims 
to print each week just such information 
as will be most helpful to the practical 
man. We invite particularly correspond- 
ence from our friends in the sopth. If 
you are puzzled over a question of farm 
management, of crop rotation, care of the 
soil, the development of the live stock or 
dairy industry, the possibilities in poul- 
try raising, let us hear from you. Jot 
down your thoughts and experiences in 
yourown words. Itis the business of the 
editor to dress these up, if necessary, be- 
fore printing. Makethis your own paper, 
and remember that the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist is yours. 





be noted that the check ears are not 
shelled and mixed together, but are 
kept separate and are planted in the 
same order in each check row. Under 
this system comparisons will not be 
made between the yields in bushels per 
acre of the different rows but each 
row will be compared first with the 
check rows between which it grows. 
By use of charts, Prof Williams 
showed very clearly a method by 
which pedigreed seed corn can be pro- 
duced and propagated. 


GEORGIA. 
North Georgia as a Peach Center. 








GUY L. STEWART. 

South and middle Georgia have for 
a long time been considered the peach 
sections of the state, but the returns 
from the last year’s shipments show 
that north Georgia is the banner peach 
portion of the state. The total sh'p- 
ment for 1904 was 4300 cars, of which 
north Georgia shipped 2800 cars. These 
were from Rome, Dalton, Cartersville, 
Marietta, Adairsville and the Baldwin- 
Cornelia section. This year the early 
estimates of the crop were variously 
stated as from 2000 to 2500 cars, but 
now the estimates run as high as 3000 
cars. The only section of the state 
which will’ ship more this year than 
last is that about Baldwin and Corne- 
lia. Last year they shipped 19,009 
crates, and a very safe estimate for 
this year places the shipments at 22,- 
750 crates. The plantings in northeast 
Georgia are growing very rapidly, as 
is shown by the following number of 


trees for the three years: 

Place 1904 1905 1906 
Baldwin 9,750 55,750 95,0°0 
Commerce 2,700 7,000 44,400 
Cornelia 2,300 53,100 76,700 
Gainesville 8,400 9,300 20,650 


The Baldwin-Cornelia section has al- 
so taken the lead in the matter of or- 
ganization. A. M. Kitchen has been 
the leader in this movement, and 
brought it before the meeting of the 


Georgia fruit growers’ association at 
its February meeting at Macon. Cor- 


nelia was the first to take a definite 
step forming the Piedmont fruit com- 
pany, whose main points are as fol- 
lows: 1, Capitalized at $5000, with 
privilege of increase to $50,000, with 
stock already subscribed at $5 per 
share. 2, They propose to carry on a 
business of marketing fruits, vegeta- 
bles and produce on a commission bas- 
is. This matter is the outcome of the 
success of similar organizations in Col- 
orado, Washington, Oregon and Cal- 
ifornia. They propose further “to hire 
a manager whose business it shall be 
to look after the shipping of all fruits 
and by intelligent directions cause it to 
go to places where it will bring the 
best market prices.” 
Se __<t 


All Over Georgia. 


All indications are for a-short crop 
of cotton, and it will be a costly crop 
as an immense amount of work has 
been necessary to make it and there 
is more yet ahead. Wherever the cot- 
ton has been worked by the intensive 
system of farming and kept free of 
grass the crop is in fine condition 
and bids fair to break all records in 
the way of yield. The corn crop is 
generally considered as laid by. This 
is one of the mistakes of Georgia 
farming, as one more plowing in sea- 
sons like this would be of much value. 

1 


hand. 


Sugar cane is making rapid growth 
and prospects are fine. Cowpeas are 
in good condition; this crop is gener- 
ally conceded to be the most valuable 
one that is generally raised here. 

The Georgia peach crop is now on 
the move and railroads are busy. De- 
spite some statements to the contrary 
it is highly probable that the state’s 
crop will equal last year’s production 
unless unfavorable conditions should 
prevail during the next month. This 
could easily oceur and the percentage 
of loss would be great. The melon crop 
will be something immense. Cantaloups 
are moving rapidly at present. Wa- 
termelons are’ ripening now and ship- 
ments in quantities will soon begin. 
Several cars of fancy melons have 
been sold at high prices, to be de- 
livered on specified dates. 

The farmers are clamoring for a 
national tax on jute, so as to prohibit 
its importation and thereby cause cot- 
ton to be substituted for it in the 
manufacture of bagging and sacks, In 
Columbia county J. P. Marshall has 
a plat of cotton on his farm that is 
attracting much attention. It seems 
as if leaves, stems and stalks had been 
painted brown of a dark hue. It is 
said the blooms are, at first, of the 
same color, later changing to red, as 
do other cotton blooms. The essential 
claim is that the cotton is rust proof, 
and if this is true, it will be a great 
thing for some sections of the south. 
It is stated that a few farmers 
in widely separated localities are try- 
ing the variety and have control of 
the seed in their hands. 


eee) ene 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Piedmont News. 

of wheat practically 
of it is quite good and 
Nearly all the late 
sown, especially on bottom land, is 
almost worthless. It seems to have 
died in many instances from the effect 
of rust; and what grain there is in it 
will be very small and _ shriveled. 
Some old wheat still selling at $1.10 
per bushel. Oats promise a big yield 
to the acreage. They are, so far, free 
from rust and are now so nearly ma- 
ture that there is little or no fear of 
injury from this source. Haying fol- 


Harvesting 
over. Some 
some only fair. 


lows right in the heels of the oats 
harvest. 

Corn and cotton, where well 
worked, are looking fine. Some of 
the late planted cotton has been 
plowed up and the land planted to 


corn and peas. The early planted is 


a fairly good stand. Fruit, of which 
there is quite a good crop of most 
all kinds, is doing very well. Early 


peaches, apples, plums -and raspber- 
ries are now being enjoyed by farm- 
ers. Blackberries are plentiful but 
are later than usual. There is no dried 
or canned fruit of the old crop on 
More than usual will be canned 
by farmers this year. 


Chatham Co—tThe crop prospects in 
this section are not good. Much of 
the cotton crop is very late. There 
were about 2 weeks of rain in the 
midst of the cotton planting season, 
which made the second planting come 
very late. Unless farmers have a 
good, favorable fall the crop will be 
short. Wheat is not more than % 
acrop. Oats are fair. Early corn is 
being laid by, though it is small. 

Iredell Co—Farm work has ad- 
vanced rapidly. Wheat all harvested 
and some being housed; only about 
one-half crop and grain small and not 
of good quality. There will not be 
enough for home consumption. Win- 
ter oats all harvested and are good, 
but only a small crop. Spring oats are 
getting ripe: some harvested. Larger 
acreage was sown than last year and 
they are the best they have been for 
years. Cotton is growing fine and is 
very full of squares; no bloom yet in 
this section. Corn the finest it has 
been for years and a large crop, too; 
some laid by. Harvesting hay about 
over. For the spring crop a fine yield 
was obtained and it was saved in good 
condition. Peas being sown; some 
planted for seed. Melons of all kinds 
doing very well; some complaint of 
bugs. Gardens are fine. Beans plen- 
tiful. Tomatoes will soon be ripe. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


Peanuts looking fine. 
A large crop 


look promising. 
Early fruit getting ripe. 
of cherries. 





FLORIDA. 





Turpentine from Pine Tree Stumps— 
Those engaged in the turpentine indus- 
try in this state will be interested in 
the fact that turpentine is being dis- 
tilled from stumps of pine trees in B C. 
The lower parts of the tree are so full 
of the fluid that they are of no use 
tor lumber, and by aid of staging the 
upper parts are cut off above the tur- 
pentine section. An American compa- 
ny has put in a plant, and from single 
stumps is distilling as high as 75 gals 
of turpentine, all of which is being 
sold in the orient. 

Pasco Co—Fine season for all crops 
and vegetables. Farmers now gather- 
ing their Sumatra tobacco crop. It 
will likely yield 1000 Ibs p acre and is 
contracted for at 40c p lb, pole cured 
and unassorted in big bundles of 40 
leaves. 


Putnam Co enjoys a happy medium 
in both climate and products of the 
soil. We have the peaches of the north 
and the oranges of the south. We are 
now picking a large crop of the sweet- 
est peaches. We ship in both direc- 
tions. Many peaches are sent south to 
the towns along the east coast. The 
orange crop will be larger than usual. 
The trees around Pomona are full of 
fine fruit. Melon season is on. One 
man has already sold 2000 from 1% 
acres and there looks to be a full crop 


left. Melons are also sent south to 
the towns of the east coast. sig mel- 
ons are retailed at 10 and 15 cents. 
The recent rain has helped out the 


corn crop, which will be good, many 
acres being planted. In one field the 
stalks average over 9 feet and two ears 
on every stalk. This is better than 
the average, however. With proper 
care, this can be made a great corn 
country. Sweet corn grows well. Re- 
tail price, 10c p doz ears. .Our potato 
crop was not encouraging this year. 
The yield was good and potatoes were 
fine, but the price was low. The north 


had too many old ones. This is a 
three and four-crop country. The 
truckers commence planting in Sept 


and seem to never stop. Farmers com- 
mence in Jan and Feb. Oats, lettuce, 
celery, collards, cabbage and onions 
are the main winter crops. Beans, cu- 
cumbers, tomatoes, peppers, egg plants, 
okra, Irish potatoes and all northern 
vegetables are our spring crops. Corn, 
melons, cantaloups, sweet potatoes, 
cowpeas, grass, peppers, egg plants 
and okra are the summer crops. These 
are our fruits: Strawberries, oranges, 


lemons, peaches, pears, plums, figs, 
persimmons, grapes, mulberries, 


blackberries, blueberries, a few apples 
and guavas, when protected. In the 
one crop states of the far north nearly 
all the fruit ripens at once. Not so 
here, for one kind follows another for 
ten months.—[H. W. S. 


VIRGINIA. 








Orange Co—Recent heavy storms 
did much damage to crops in this sec- 
tion. Corn on all bottom lands, as 
well as wheat, which had just been 
shocked, was swept away, together 
with sundry bridges, large and small. 

Bath Co—Wheat harvest completed. 
Farmers now busy laying by corn. 
“Crop bids fair to be a record breaker 
in this section. Hay cutting has be- 
gun; there is an average crop. 


Charles City Co—Crops of all kinds 
looking well. Wheat harvest about 
over. Yield better than for several 
years. Some melons now being ship- 
ped from this section. 


Northumberland Co—Wheat har- 
vesting about all done. Crop this year 
generally short, even on the best land. 
A few weeks ago an opposite view was 
taken by most of the farmers. The 
straw was short, but nearly everyone 
thought there would be a good yield 
of grain. 

King William Co—Farmers busy 
cutting wheat, oats and rye. Some 
hay and cowpeas also being cut. The 


latter are not being quite extensively 
raised in this section. 








KENTUCKY. 





Jessamine Co—Harvesting begun, 
but there has been so much rain on 
first cutting that wheat is growing in 
shocks. English sparrows are reaping 
a harvest in the grain-~fields, doing 
damage and no good. Tobacco ail set 
and looking well. Corn fine. Gardens 
all yielding bountifully. Much of tre 
fruit falling off, especially plums. Some 
rotting on the trees. 

Todd Co—Most wheat cut; some 
fields good, while some are very poor. 
Crop is short compared with last sea- 
son. Farmers not all through planting 
tobacco; scarcity of plants the cause. 
Hay crop will be short; dry weather 
has made it low and many fields are 
worthless. 





TEXAS. 


Grayson Co—Corn is suffering as a 
result of dry weather in silking time. 
Wheat threshing in progress. The crop 
is almost a failure, only making from 
5 to 18 bus p acre. Oats are an aver- 
age crop. Cotton three weeks late and 
injured by web worm. Gardens a fail- 
ure. Farmers are getting up with 
their farm work. 

Camp Co—Potatoes almost a failure, 
due to the excessive rains this season. 
Peaches are falling off badly and apple 
trees have very few apples on them. 
The bloom was blighted. It looks as 
though corn and cotton would be fail- 
ures. In fact, the general prospects 
for truck farmers are gloomy. 

Denton Co—Wheat is being threshed; 
yield light on account of heavy rains, 
Oats promise a better yield than aver- 
age. A fine crop of hay assured. Corn 
in fine shape, rye and barley doing 
nicely. Potatoes promise a good yield. 
Excellent outlook for peaches; apples 
fair. About 5% of the ‘04 crop of 
wheat and oats still on hand. An av- 
erage number of cattle being prepared 
tor market. 





Bell Co—Threshing in progress. 
Wheat runs from 10 to 15 bus p acre, 
oats 20 to 50 bus. Wheat is worth 


90c p bu, oats Zdc, old corn 50c. New 
corn in roasting ear will make about 
25 bus p acre. More potatoes than 
market demands, and some are selling 
as low as 10c p bu. Condition of cat- 
tle improving. Hogs worth $4.75 p 100 
lbs, beef scarce at $1.75. 

Lavaca Co—The rainy season closed 
here June 1, since which it has been 
hot and dry, and without moisture at 
once many fields will make but very 
little corn. Cotton small and will soon 
stop growing. The boll weevil is also 
making serious inroads on it. Truck 
farming also a failure, both in pro- 
duction and price. Cotton condition is 
fully 50% below normal. A good deal 
not chopped and hundreds of acres 
just put to a stand. 


Hopkins Co—Corn has improved a 
great deal since the favorable weather, 
but it was so badly set back for cul- 
tivation during the continued wet spell 
that itisimpossible to make more than 
half a crop. Wheat almost a failure, 
caused by rust and heavy rains. Oats 
reasonably good and now being har- 
vested. Fruit crop good, especially 
peaches and apples. Pastures good and 
stock in fine condition. 

Jones Co—Plenty of rain has fallen 
in this section this season. Crops of 
all kinds looking fine. The yield of 
wheat and oats is very good. A few 
weeds in the crop, but with dry weath- 
er for work, these will all be removed. 
Land very cheap at present, but will 
rapidly advance, from present outlook. 

Lamar Co—-The outlook for peaches 
is excellent in this section; apple crop 


will be about 5% below average. Oats 
doing finely. Winter wheat will make 


about half an average yield. Hay ex- 
cellent. Fair prospects for potatoes. 
Corn crop will be about 25% short, 


from present prospects. 


Wheeler Co— While this is a new 
country, yet there are some very fine 
orchards here, and this promises to 
become a very fine fruit country. Gar- 
den truck does exceedingly well. This 


is a fine cotton country, making from 
one-third to a bale p acre, 
weevil here. 


No boll 




















Cowpeas in the Southwest. 
8. C. BUNSTINE, OKLAHOMA COUNTY. 





I plant cowpeas for temporary pas- 
ture and for renovating the soil. If 
anything will make cows give richer 
milk, I'd like to know what it is. As 
I do not cut them for hay, I plant the 
kind that produces the most forage. 
I plant three varieties, Red Riper, 
Wonderful and Cream. In this lati- 
tude the first will lie in the ground all 
winter and come up in the spring. 
The second has been known to make 
vines 14 feet long, while the latter is 
the only good table pea I ever found. 
All things considered, for a general 
purpose pea, the Whip-poor-will is 
about the best. It is usually classed 
as a bunch variety and because it 
trails for some, they think they have 
been imposed on by seedsmen. But 
the soil, time and manner of planting 
have much to do with this. 

When planted late, thick, or on poor 
soil, they will usually assume the 
bunch habit. But let the opposite 
conditions obtain and they are very 
apt to trail. I have had this variety 
cover the ground 20 inches deep. It is 
claimed that in North Carolina the 
Wonderful or Unknown pea has coy- 
ered the ground to a depth of 4 feet. 

T use an ordinary two-horse corn 
planter, with holes in plates, drilled to 
hold one pea. These are dropped in 
the row as close as the 
admit, about 6 or 7inches. If wanted 
for seed, go over the field once with 
the planter and cultivate as corn. But 
as it is forage I’m after, not seed, I 
drill astride of the first rows. This 
makes the rows only 22 inches apart. 
Harrow before they come up. To do 
this, however, one must not let any 
grass grow under his feet, for when 
the weather and soil conditions are 
right, they will come up in a remark- 
ably short time. Planted in double 
rows, as described, about 5% bushels 
will plant 20 acres, and as the seed 
is frequently high-priced, this is the 
most economical way of seeding. 

If, however, one wants them for hay, 
the trailers must be planted very 
thick, or owing to the crawling habit, 
it would be as difficult to mow them, 
as it would be to mow sweet potato 
vines. I have tried ashes, sand and 
earbon-bisulphide to keep weevils out 
of the seed, but the latter only proved 
effective. Don’t plant until the soil is 
thoroughly warmed. Frequently ideal 
soil and weather conditions cannot be 
found until June. 


More Regarding Cotton Competition. 





Frequent allusion has been made 
in these columns to the extension of 
cotton culture in other countries. The 
increasing efforts of England, France* 
and Germany to develop the industry 
in their colonial possessions in Africa, 
South and Central America and other 
grand divisions of the earth, are still 
being pushed. These are not the only 
European countries seeking to relieve 
their cotton spinning industry from 
American domination. Italy, Spain, 
Portugal and the Netherlands are 
more or less active in this regard. 

Recent consular reports throw addi- 
tional light on the progress made in 
growing cotton in Algeria, the impor- 
tant French possession of northern 
Africa. During the American civil war 
relatively large quantities of cotton 
were produced in that country, but 
since then the Algerian output has 
dwindled to insignificant proportions. 
With Georgian long-staple cotton, the 
average yield in Algeria has not run 
much over 200 pounds per acre. Bet- 
ter results are expected from experi- 
ments with Egyptian seed, which are 
now being carried on. The French 
are continuing attempts at cotton 
growing in their west African colonies, 
using both American and Egyptian 
varieties. The authorities are hopeful 
of substantial results, but there is no 
assurance of this as yet. 

SPANIARDS REVIVING THE INDUSTRY. 

For more than four centuries cot- 
ton was grown successfully in the 
provinces of Granada, Seville, Cadiz, 
Valencia and Murcia in Spain. Since 
1825, however, the production of the 
crop in Spain has practically ceased. 
Last year the minister of finance took 
up the matter and as a result a law 
was passed offering bounties for the 

1 


planter will” 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


production of the crop, these to con- 
tinue three years. 

The main drawbacks to cotton pro- 
duction in Spain are that land suitable 
to the crop gives larger profits with 
other staples. Moreover, facilities for 
the extraction of the oil from the seed 
do not exist in Spain. The last men- 
tioned factor is of great economic im- 
portance in establishing the industry 
on a firm basis. It may be safely said 
there is no indication that any appre- 
ciable contribution will be made by 
Spain to the cotton crop of the world. 


Feeding the Tobacco Crup. 


li. (. RUSSELL, MASSACHUSETTS, 





The success of later applications of 
fertilizers to tobacco or “feeding the 
crop,”’ as some term it, depends large- 
ly upon climatic conditions, as well as 
the nature of the soil upon which the 
crop is grown. Last year a neighbor- 
ing farmer using sulphate of potash 
and cottonseed meal for fertilizer, re- 
served about 500 Ibs to the acre and 
cultivated it in at the second hoeing, 
on light, sandy land. The tobacco 
grew well and matured nicely with 
the result of a splendid crop of good 
sized leaf of the best quality. Adjoin- 
ing this field was another of the same 
kind of soil which received a heavier 
application of potash and cottonseed 
meal when the land was fitted, with 
no after application of any kind. This 
crop failed to “carry out” well, being 
of light weight and only fair quality. 
From the last week in June through 
the month of July, the season was 
very rainy and growers said that the 
fertilizers were washed out or washed 
down below the tobacco roots, 

Two years ago another grower whose 


crop was raised on sandy land but 
with a “hardpan” or clay subsoil, 
making the land very retentive of 


moisture, was afraid the crop would 
not carry out and applied a liberal 
supply of cottonseed meal the last of 
July. Rains were ample later and 
with good growing weather the crop 
developed splendidly. It seemed as 
if it would never stop growing, but 
threatening frosts compelled the own- 
er to harvest with the result that the 
tobacco was of large growth, dark 
color and immature and the grower. 
decided that the later application of 
fertilizer was of no benefit. 

The writer has lands on which a 
crop of tobacco would profitably be 
benefited by a later application of fer- 


tilizer, especially in a season of ex- 
cessive rainfall, but has other land on 
which the tobacco might not be 


improved by later applications, on ac- 
count of the risk of causing the crop 
to mature too late for the best results. 
It would seem from the experience 
of different growers that each must 
study the existing conditions of soil 
and weather and manage accordingly. 
What might prove to be good meth- 
ods on certain soils in a given year 
might prove to be the wrong proced- 
ure under different conditions. 





Progress of the Tobacco Crop. 





No pessimistic reports are at hand 
regarding progress of the cigar leaf to- 
bacco crop. InN E, Paand N Y, rains 
have proved sufficiently abundant to 
keep the young plants vigorous, and at 
the same time the weather was warm 
enough to encourage growth. Trans- 
planting to all intents and purposes, 
is a thing of the past. Hoeing is now 
occupying the attention of growers. 
More or less complaint continues to 
come regarding evil done by cut- 
worms. In various sections of both 
Mass and Ct advices claim that worms 
are more bothersome this year than 
ever before. Paris green mixture is 
being used, and here and there grow- 
ers have tried the experiment of using 
turpentine in conjunction with water 
at the time of setting out. Some dam- 
age is reported where the last named 
mixture was applied too freely. 

An abundance of moisture has prov- 
ed the rule in the Empire state, de- 
laying transplanting in some sections. 
This will likely not prove of perma- 
nent detriment, however, as it puts 
ground in good shape for fine develop- 
ment of the young plants once they 
are started. Pa and O conditions show 


very little change from those last out- 
lined in these columns, 
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Tobacco Notes, 


VIRGINIA, 

MECKLENBURG Co—The month of 
June was seasonable, affording oppor- 
tunity to finish setting out young to- 
bacco plants. Good growing weather 
has sent well along the young plants 
in the field, and the situation at pres- 
ent is all that could be desired. It 
is reported that the tobacco growers’ 
assn is preparing to erect factory 
buildings in Clarksville, Chase City 
and other tobacco towns of southside, 
Virginia, and will buy and manufac- 
ture the weed and sell same in the 
markets of the world in competition 
with the goods of the great trust 
the American’ tobacco company. 
Farmers and prominent business men 
generally are subscribing for stock in 
the new venture of the tobacco grow- 
ers’ protective assn. 








Maintain Cottonseed Oil Trade— 
Southern handlers of cotton and its 
products are wrought up over the pro- 
spective shutting down of a large part 
of our foreign trade in those com- 
modities. The Memphis merchants’ 
exchange has taken the initiative in 
a move that it is hoped will secure 
general recognition and support. The 
exchange has adopted strong resolu- 
tions calling upon congress to take ac- 
tion that will prevent proposed high 
tariffs on cottonseed products to be 
imposed by France, Austria-Hungary 
and Germany from going into effect. 
The increase in Germany will amount 
to 25%, in Austria-Hungary 300% and 
in France to prohibitive figures. These 
three nations in 1904 bought 10,767,000 
gallons of cottonseed oil from the 
United States or 37% of our total ex- 
ports. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 


READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 


eee 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 


you wish to buy, sell or exchange, 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 


advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word, Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 


will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion, 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place New York City 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


THOROUGHLY BROKEN American Foxhounds 
that are good hunters and know where and how 
to hunt foxes. Also some very good Beagle and 
Rabbit hounds, Stamps for circular. J. HOWARD 
TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 


BELGIAN HARES, 
dition, 10 weeks old, $2 per pair. 
land, Minn, 


FERRETS. GEO FARNSWORTH, 
New London, O, 


COLLIE pups. NELSON'S, Grove City, 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


9 VARIETIES, 3200 birds, consisting of poultry, 
eggs, for broilers, and fancy dogs, ferrets, Acous 
goats, hares, etc, Description,s colored 60-page boo 
10c; list free. J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa. 


2%3-EGG STRAIN Single-Comb White Leghorns 
exclusively; 150 choice breeders for sale. Circular 
fre. GRANT MOYER, Ft Plain, N Y. 


EDWARD G. NOONAN, breeder of thorough- 
poultry, Marietta, Lancaster County, Pa. 





~ cho ice bred and in 1 fine con- 


JNO VRY, Lake- 





, Route 6, 6, 





Pa. i 
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LIVE STOCK. 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinuas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not akin; 
bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups; Guern- 
sey calves; write for circulars, P, F, HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa, 











“LYNFELD” HOLSTEINS 
Pure-bred stock of high quality. 
on yearling bulls and thiee 

I 


and Berkshires, 
Special low prices 
months’ Berkshires of 


either sex, J. M. HAM, Washington Hollow, N ¥ 

PERCHERON and French Coach stallions: ime 
prove your stock; quick returns; large profit om 
amount invested. E. 8, AKIN, Auburn, N ¥, 


bred, 7 





“ENG BI BERKSHIRE-Sows service boars, 
pigs, all ages, not related We can please you, 
Write CLARK BROS, Freeport, O, 
 JERSEYS—Combination aud Golden Lad; for 
sale, 7 cows, 9 heifers, 22 bulls. 8S, E. NIVIN, 
Landenberg, Pa, 

‘REGISTERED Holsteins, Chester White pigs, 


Collie pups. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wyalusing, 
Pa 


~TMPROVED large English Yorkshires from im- 
ported stock. A. A, BRADLEY, Frewsburg, NY. 





IMPROVED Large Englis h- Bargains | in all ages. 
PENNA BERKSHIRE CO, Fannettsburg, Pa. 

FOR SALE Registered Guernsey bull calves, 8. 
W. TOWNSEND, Cochranville, Pa. 


- POULTRY SUPPLIES. 
UNION LOCK 








poultry fence stops small chicks, 
fits uneven ground, don't sag, or buckle, and is easily 
erected. Satisfied customers say it’s best. We sell 
at factory prices and pay freight, Orders filled with- 
out delay. Write to-day for catalog of farm, lawn 
and poultry fences. CASE BROS, Colchester, Ct. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


INVESTMENTS in our securities have 
absolutely safe and dividends uninterrupted for 
20 years. Anyone who has been obliged to realize, 
has always been able to do so--never at a loss, 
usnally at a profit. No financial institution has @ 
better record, Small sums, $12 to $120, receive the 
same attention as investments of $500 to If 
interested, state amount available for investment in 
case investigation proves satisfactory. Correspond- 
ence invited. HERBERT MYRICK, Editor Amer- 
= Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 

ity. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


FRUIT AND PRODUCE growers and shippers— 
We can handle your products: write us when you 
desire to know condition of markets, uotations, 








shipping tags, stencils, furnished free, ferences 
furnished, F. KEELER & COMPANY, 106 
Murray St, New York, 








HAY—CYRUS H. BATES . Chamber of Commerce, 


Roston, Mass, handles shipments of hay and makes 
advances. References: Hay Trade Journal, Cana- 
joharie, N Y: Metropolitan bank, Boston; Com- 


mercial agencies, 








OL DEST commission home 1 in . New York; <om, 
lished 1838, Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poult 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B. WOO, 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. 


RUTTER, eggs, 
uce; daily returns. 
Philadelphia 








straw and all prod- 
GIBBS & ERO, 


hay, 
1844. 


poultry, 
Est'd 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 





52 Lafayette Place, - New Vork City 
70-ACRE FARM, sandy, gravelly loam; adapted 
for dairying, poultry or trucking; good markets, 


well watered; trout stream; excellent site for 
mill; good buildings, healthful climate; $1000 for 
a quick sale. W. H, YOUNG, Cogan House, Pa. 


~ FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, t 


poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars 
| Heratre, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Pla. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word 


BUSINESS MANAGER WANTED in every 
town to manage branch office and superintend force 
of salesmen. Big money, Experience unnecessary. 
- canvassing, Can be handied with other work 
Particulars on applica- 
ik & BOSTWICK, Nurserymen, 








tion. 
Newark, 


ee 


A ge men to learn telegraphy. The 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS—Very 
strong. Celery, $1 1000; Giant Pascal, Winter 
Queen, Golden Self-Bleaching, White Plume, Cab- 


bage, $1 1000, $6 10,000; Danish Ballhead, Surehead, 
Fiat Dutch, ulfflower, W. ROCHELLE, 
Chester, N J 








CELERY, CABBAGE plants, late varieties. 
te for circular. MRS JOHN FRASER, Salem, 


GOLDEN SELF-BLANCHING Cri.ERY plants. 
4 a 100 fob. F, A. BOOTH, East Bethany, 





good operators is greater than the 
We teach telegraphy quickly thoer- 
positions se- 
mailed 
rny, 


-- y. 
ly at small cost. Good paying 
anol for all graduates. Mlustrated ca 
free. EASTERN SCHOOL OF TELEG 


Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 


Satisfied Poultry Breeders. 


We are well satisfied with the re- 
sults of our advertisement of White 
Leghorn eggs in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change column of American Agricul- 
turist—[Zimmer Bros, Weedsport, 
> J 










































THE MARK AND THE MOTTO 


“The Recollection of Quality 
“Remains Long After 
‘The Price is Forgotten” 


) Trade Mark Registered. 


The difference in worth between a 
good tool anda r one is always 
more than the difference in cost. 

Counting the time wasted in constant 
sharpening and the short life of infcr- 
for tools, : poor tool is really more ex- 
pensive than a good one. 

Whenever you need 2. tool of any I:ind, 
it will pay = to buy the Keen Kutter 
brand, and have the best. All kinds of 

tools are made under this name, and every 

kind represents the very highest samy of 
material, workmanship and finis 


KEEN 
_KUTTER 


tools have been the standard of America for 86 years 
and are the only complete line of tools ever to re- 
ceive an award at a great exposition—the Keen Kut- 
ter line being awarded the Grand Prize at the St. 
Louis Fair. 
Following are some of the kinds of tools made under the 
Keen Kutter Brand: Axes, Adzes, Hammers, Hatchets, Chisels, 
Screw Drivers, Auger Bits, Files, Planes, Draw Knives, Saws, 
Tool Cabinets, Scythes, Hay Knives, Grass Hooks, Brush Hooks, 
Corn Knives, Trowels, Pruning Shears, ‘inners’ Snips, Scissors, Eye 
Hoes, Shears, Hair Clippers, Horse Shears, Razors, etc., and knives of 
all kinds. 
If your dealer doesn’t keep Keen Kutter Tools write us and we will see 
that youare supplied. Send for Tool Booklet. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY.” 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
298 Broadway, New York. _ 

































THE LATEST MARKETS 
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Agricultur 


Through the Laboratory and School Garden 
by C. R. Jackson en? Mrs. L. S. Daugherty 


NE great reason why agriculture is not taught in the schools is the 
fact that suitable text books on the subject are almost entirely lack- 
ing. Teachers are willing to take up the work if they only knew what 
to do. This work supplies this need. As its name implies, it gives 
explicit directions for actual work in the laboratory and the school 
garden, through which agricultural principles may be taught. The 
work is intended to cover one year’s time but it is So arranged that 
any part of it may be omitted if the necessary material cannot be 
obtained or if the time allowed to this subject makes it necessary. 

The authors’ aim has been to present actual experimental 
work in every phase of the subject possible and to state the direc- 
tions for such work so that the student can perform it independently 
of the teacher, and to state them in such a way that the results 

will not be suggested by these directions. One must perform the experiment 
to ascertain the result. 

But the book is not merely a manual, it embodies in the text a comprehensive, 
practical, scientific, yet simple discussion of such facts as are necessary to the 
understanding of many of the agricultural principles involved in everyday life. 

A carefully outlined chapter with specific references is, given to each of the 
following general subjects:—Nature and Formation of Soils; Classification and 
Physical Properties of Soils; Soil Moisture and Preparation of the Soil; The Soil 
as Related to Plants; Leguminous Plants; Principles of Feeding; Rotation of 
Crops; Milk and Its Care; Propagation of Plants; Improvement of Plants; Pruning 
of Plants; Enemies of Plants; and Ornamentation of Home and School Ground. 

Any energetic teacher can, by carefully going over the work in advance, 
working out the experiments himself and reading the references, be able to do 
creditable class work if he is willing “‘ to dig,’’ but it is useless for any one else to 
undertake to be an agriculturist or to teach agriculture. 

The book, although primarily intended for use in schools, is equally valuable 
to any one desiring to obtain in an easy and pleasing manner a general knowledge 
of elementary agriculture. It contains a large number of engravings which are not 
only attractive pictures but are actual illustrations of much value in explaining the 
text. Fully illustrated, 5 1-2x 7 1-2 inches, 402 pages, cloth. Price $1.50, net. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place ; Marquette Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 























a Wheat Corn Oats 
P°"! 1905 | 1904 | 1905 | 1904 | 1905 | 1904 
Chicago .....]1.04 /1.00 ATh | .32} | .42 
New York.../1.08 [1.08 | .625 | .55 | .37 | 46 
Boston ......} — _- é 59 394 50 
Toledo.......]1.08 |1.01 | .57 | .494 | .33} | .414 
St Louis.....} .95 {1.00 | 5635] 48 | .31 | .40 
Min’p’lis... |1.08 | .94 | .53 | 46 | .304 | .38 
Liverpool....|1.07 —_| .67} | .60 — — 
At Chicago, a number of influences 


served to put up the price of wheat 
late last week, but at outside quota- 
tions around 94%c p bu for July, 
91e for Sept and 90c for Dec there 
were many traders who felt a reac- 
tion in order. For a time there was 
considerable apprehension over the 
continued cold, wet weather in the 
northwest. Later this gave way 
to a feeling of more confidence. 
Serious disturbances in Russia, 
notably around Odessa, were a 
contributing factor toward the 
strength developed late last week, on 
the assumption that the closing of 
even one Russian port might interfere 
greatly with shipments to western Eu- 
rope, thereby increasing the outlet for 
American breadstuffs. Subsequent ru- 
mors of a possible betterment of the 
political situation in Russia had its in- 
fluence. 

European grain markets were 
steady to firm, evidently sympathizing 
somewhat with the strength on this 
side the ocean. Exports of wheat and 
flour from the Atlantic coast continued 
very small. New winter wheat has 
begun to reach the Chicago market, 
initial carlots selling at $1 p bu f o b. 
Choice old No 2 red in store quotable 
around 1.04. 

Corn showed unusual activity, much 
of the time strong with frequent frac- 
tional advances, causing an ultimate 
upturn of 2@3c, although profit tak- 


ing whittled off some of this. The 
sentimental reason for last week’s 
strength was the very small visible 


supply in publit warehouses, compared 
with one and two years ago, causing 
nervousness on the part of shorts. 
Coincident with this was a good cash 
demand and fair exports. Bullish op- 
erators again threshed over the fact 
that the crop now in the ground is 
rather late, yet influential advices from 
the corn belt indicated excellent prog- 
ress in cultivation, intimating that 
fields will be laid by about as early 
as usual. July corn sold up to Sc 
p bu. Sept better than 55c, Dec 491%4c, 
followed by some reaction. 

Oats sympathized with other cereals, 
advancing 1@11.c to the basis of 33c 
p bu for July and 32c for Sept, fol- 
lowed by slight reactions. 

Barley was readily salable at steady 
to firm prices under small offerings 
and usual demand. Feed barley was 
really scarce and somewhat higher at 
42@45c p bu. Malting grades covered 
a range of 45@46c for poor to 48@52c 
for good to fancy. 

Grass seeds were in fairly good de- 
mand, timothy active at 15@25c ad- 
vance, which carried contract prime to 
$3.25 p 100 lbs or better. Sept sold 
late last week at 3.50; later reacted 
somewhat. Prime clover seed was sal- 
able at about 12c p lb, hungarian 1@ 
1%c, German millet 1@1\c. 

At New York, exporters somewhat 
alarmed at recent Black sea disturb- 
ances, and are displaying activity here, 
looking around to see where possible 
deficiencies may later be met. No new 
wheat is being offered yet, however. 
Foreign buyers took some oats here 
last week; also considerable quantities 
of corn. No 2 red wheat quoted at 
$1.09@1.10 p bu, No 1 northern 1.24, 
No 2 mixed corn 63c, elevator, yellow 
63%c, corn chops 21.50 p ton. Mixed 
oats 36@36%c p bu, white clipped 37@ 
40%c, malting barley 50@55c p bu. 

oo 


The Portland Stock Show—The date 
of the Portland exposition live stock 
show has been changed from August 
29 to September 19-29. Manager Skin- 
ner of the International live stock ex- 
position is planning to run one or more 
special trains of fine stock from St 
Paul to the coast. 





It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 









THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 





At Chicago, a fairly healthy set of 
cattle markets may be noted, yet trade 
somewhat uneven at a recent wide 
price range. Some fine Hereford and 
Angus steers lately touched $6.25, or 
rather above a recent market, yet 
transactions as a whole were at a 
range of 6 downward to 4.25@4.50. 
Exporters paid 5.50@5.75 for several 
lots, while popular prices to dressed 
beef concerns were 4.75@5.50, with 
common and light steers 4@4.40. 

Fair activity prevails in swine, 
prices without important change, se- 
lected lots meeting ready disposition 
to butchers and shippers. Rough hogs 
were neglected, and this made the 
market rather uneven. The 4th of 
July holiday, Tuesday of this week, 
caused but little disturbance to the 
live stock markets. Mixed packing 
hogs were quotable at a range of 
$5.30@5.50 p 100 Ibs, med and butch- 
er weights 5.40@5.55, rough heavy 
4.75@5.10. A few droves of selected 
heavy hogs suitable for packing and 
shipping sold at 5.60@5.70. 

Very large numbers of range sheep 
are now coming forward, ‘including 
Ariz, Ida and Wash wethers of good 
weight, commanding good prices. 
These compete sharply with natives, 
although fed wethers were firm when 
choice to fancy at $5@5.25, export 
ewes 4.50@4.90. Yearlings were in 
good demand 5.50@6.25. After 
a period of marked activity and 
strength, the lamb market reacted 
somewhat, yet good quotations pre- 
vailed. Fancy springs sold at 7.85@8 
p 100 Ibs, good to choice 5.50@7.50, 
shorn native lambs 4.50@6.25. 


at 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


TRADE. 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sola in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is 1 illy secured 
Applies. 
In the Honesdale district of Pa ap- 


ple barrels, first-class new stock, are 
selling at 30c ea this summer. A year 
ago they were bringing 34c. Local 
cooperage supplies not heavy. 

At New York, a fair demand for 
new apples, particularly attractive 
lots. Red Astrachan bring $1.50@3.50 


p bbl, green 1.50@3. Old apples about 

cleaned up and quotations nominal, 

Baldwins 3@4 p bbl, Russets 3@3.75. 
Beans. 

At New York, prices have again ad- 
vanced. The trade continues to place 
much stress on unfavorable reports. 
regarding the development of the new 
quoted at 


crop. Choice marrow are 
$3.40@3.45 p bu, pea beans 1.85@1.90, 
red kidney; 2.90@2.95, white kidney 


black turtle 3.50@3.75. 


Eggs. 


5.50, 


The committee in charge of the offi- 
cial grading of eggs on the New York 
mercantile exchange has inaugurated 
a new set of requirements. The grade 
has been brought more nearly in ac- 
cordance with the quality heretofore 
covered by official quotations. The fol- 
lowing specifications are now in force. 


Full Maximum loss 
PXtras ..cccccee O% 1% dozen 
Extra firstS ......65% 2 dozen 
reer HO% 8 dozen 
Seconds ......---40% 4 dozen 
THITAB o.cccvces DUM 6 dozen 


At New York, general firmness pre- 
vails, especially for really choice eggs. 
Quotations cover a wide range, nearby 
fresh gathered fancy selling at 214%@ 
9914¢ p doz, extra mixed 19@20c, west- 
ern fresh gathered extra firsts 17@18c, 
seconds 14@16c, Ky ordinary stock 12 
@15e. 

At Boston, for strictly prime hen- 
nery stock 22@23c p doz is paid. A 
good grade of westerns can be bought 


at 16@17%c and southerns at 12@ 
14%c. 
Fresh Fruits. 
Although the drop has recently 


proved fairly heavy, peach prospects 
in Ct generally continue favorable 
and, barring calamity, a good yield 
should be secured. Ct growers say 
that likely they will ship more peaches 


























to N Y¥ than for the past two seasons. 


In the Wallingford district of Ct many | 


new orchards are coming into bearing 
this season for the first time. 

The peach crop in the Ozark sec- 
tion of the southwest will be very light 
this year. According to Agt J. A. 
Taylor of the Tex fruit and produce 
exchange, Ark south of the Ozark dis- 
trict will ship about 200 cars, com- 
pared with 450 last season; movement 
to begin July 20. Some contracts made 
at $1.10 p 6-bskt cra. Tex shipments 
are estimated at 1600 cars, against 
1079 in ’04. The Tex season is now at 
its flush. 

Cherries have rotted badly; plums 
and peaches dropped to a marked ex- 
tent, although the setting was fair. 
Grapes in western part of this county 
promise well.—[J. H. T., Lake Co, O 

At New York, pears are. moving in 
fairly large quantities from Ga and 
Fla, selling at $2.50@5 p bbl. Plums 
steady at 75c@1.50 p carrier, peaches 
7nc@2, according to quality. Cherries 
in full supply but the demand is good; 


plockS 6@10c p 1b, reds and whites 
n@7e, sour do. Fla grapes in request 
at 1.50@2 p carrier. Empire state 


strawberries fetch 6@16c p qt, black- 

berries 6@10c, huckleberries 5@10c, 

gooseberries 5@6c, currants do; rasp- 

berries 5@S8c p pt. Plenty of water- 

melons offered at 15@35c ea; musk- 

melons irregular at 50c@2.50 p cra. 
Fresh Meats. 

At New York, the market for veals 
is in a much healthier position than 
last noted in these columns. Supplies 
cleaned up readily and firm to some- 
what higher prices prevailed. Prime 
veals are quotable at 914%,@10%c p lb, 
fair to good 8% @9c, poor 6@8c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, generally the situa- 
tion is little changed. Low grade stock 
lacks snap but choice timothy meets 
with fair sale. Prime large bales fetch 
&5e p 100 Ibs, clover mixed 60@62%c, 
clover 50@60c, salt 50c, packing 45@ 
0c, long rye straw 65@7Toc, oat and 
wheat 45@50c. 

Mill Feeds. 

York, some export demand 
sted last week, buyers bidding $17 
for July-Aug shipment of western 
bran. City bran is quoted at $19.50@ 
“0 p ton, middlings 21@23, red dog 25, 
cottonseed meal 26, linseed oil meal 3 
Onions. 

At New York, offerings continue 

ample and prices slow. No improve- 


At New 


ment. La onions sell at a range of 25 
@s8he p bag, according to quality. 


iKgyptians $1@1.80, Bermudas 20@75c 
p cra, Tex 25@80c, southern white 7T5e 
@1.25 p bu-cra, southern potatoes $2@ 


3 p bbl, Ky 90c@1 p bag, N J Tdc@ 
1.15 p % bbl. 
Potatoes. 
At New York, the price tendency 


is lower under increasing receipts and 


advice of a further free movement 
from producing sections. Southern 
Rose potatoes, No 1, Thic@$1.15 p 


bbl, southern Chili white T70c@1. 
Old potatoes selling in round lots at 
79e@1.15 p bag of 168 Ibs. 

At Boston, market overstocked with 
both new and old potatoes. Receivers 
have been obliged to make great con- 
cessions in order to effect sales. Choice 
Va, Rose and Hebrons command $1 
@1.25 p bbl, Bliss 75e@1. Old pota- 
toes bring 25@28c p bu. 

Poultry. 

At New York, fair arrivals of west- 

ern live fowls are noted, market steady 


under a good demand. Western 
spring chickens 22@23c p Ib, southern 
do 20@21c, fowls 12% @13c, turkeys 13 
@13%c, western ducks 70@85c p pr, 
western geese $1@1.50 p pr. Dressed 
poultry without important change, 
market active enough to absorb prac- 


tically all 
choice lots. 
Pp Ib, 


ens 


the offers, especially for 
Western turkeys 16@17 %c 
fresh killed iced. Choice chick- 
brought good figures. Philadel- 
phia broilers weighing 3 to 4 Ibs to the 
pr 32@36c p 1b, Pa broilers 28@3lc, 
western do 23@26c, fowls western dry 
picked 12% @13%c p 1b, southern 12% 


@t8e, spring ducks 16@17%c. 
At Boston, western iced fowls in 
g00d supply and moderate demand. 


Choice fowls command 12%@13c p Ib 
d w, common to good 11%@12ce, tur- 
keys 18@ 19¢, broilers 3@4 lbs to the 
pair, 23@25c, cocks 91%,@10c. Live 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


roosters 8c, springs, 
o¢ p Ib. 


fowls 12% @13c, 
2 Ibs. ea or more, 23@25 
Vegetables. 
At New York, nearby tomatoes hold- 
ing up well, but southern stock weak, 
selling at T5c@$1. 50 p carrier, N J ro 
matoes $1.25@2.25 p bx, cress $1@1.2 
p 100 bchs, turnips $1@1.50, poate 
75c@$1.50 p bbl, spinach 30@60c, 
string beans 50c@$1.25 p bskt, radishes 
and rhubarb 50@T5c p 100 bechs. Peas 
50c@$1.25 p_ bskt, peppers $1@1.75, 
oyster plants $2@3 p 100 bchs, okra 
$1.50@2.25 p carrier, mushrooms 20@ 
75ce p lb, lettuce 50@75c p bbl, horse- 
radish $5@7 p 100 Ibs, egg plants $4@ 
5 p bbl, corn 50c@$1.75 p 100 ears, 
cukes $2@2.56 p bbl, celery 30@60c p 
doz, cauliflower 7 5c@$1. 25 p doz, cab- 
bage $2@2.50 p 100, beets and carrots 
$1@2 p 100 be hs, asparagus $2@3 p 
doz. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Situation. 


PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 
05.. 21 21 20 t% 
04.6 18° 18% 17% 
03.. 22 22 21 


At New York, trade fairly active, 
but market not especially firm, buy- 
ers discriminating sharply against 
faulty goods. Receipts are large, with 
the make of butter throughout the 
country evidently keeping up very 
heavy. Dealers claim receipts at New 
York, Boston and Chicago are all run- 
ning considerably ahead of last year, 
and that the small storage centers are 
now getting more butter than they did 
earlier in the spring. Small quantities 
of the cheaper grades are being taken 
for export, but the price of cmy is 
above a shipping basis. Best quality 
of extra cmy salable at 20%@2l1c p 
lb, firsts 191%4@20c, state dairy 19 
@20c. 

At Boston, receipts of butter since 
May 1 total 14,750,000 Ibs, an increase 
of 3,700,000 Ibs over the same period 
last year. Choice cmy brings 21%c p 
lb, dairy 19@20c. 

At Chicago, extra cmy is quotable at 
20@20%c p Ib. Choice dairies 
are in good demand, best on the mar- 
ket selling at 18% @19c. 

The Cheese Market. 


At New York, prices are fairly wel? 
sustained, although little speculative 
demand, the movement mostly on 
present consumptive account. Full 
cream small white fancy 9% @10c p:lb, 
colored do about the same range, light 
skims 7% @8%c 

At Boston, a fair trade noted. Fine 
Empire state twins fetch 9%@l10c p 
lb, western twins 9% @9%c. 


The Notable Advance in Cotton. 


The cotton market developed sky- 
rocket tendencies last week. This was 
due, for the most part, to reports re- 
garding the condition of the growing 
crop. For the time being the move- 
ment of old cotton, visible supply, etc, 
etc, seemed to cut but very little figure 
with speculators. Trade reports is- 
sued prior to the government report, 
to be made public this week, were not 
uniform. The New York Journal of 
Commerce figured out a condition of 
$1.2, showing an improvement of near- 
ly 4 points over May. This was re- 
garded by the trade as indicative of 
less injury to the growing crop than 
expected. Other sources, given much 
credence, claimed a decline in condi- 
tion of the crop since May. Specula- 
tors did not attempt to reconcile trade 
estimates, but waited mainly for the 
issuance of the government report. 

Spot middling jumped to 10 cents 
per pound and slightly above at New 
York. The last visible supply state- 
ment of the Financial Chronicle show- 
ed the world’s total to be 3,436,000 
bales, an increase of 1,300,000 bales 
over 1904. Speculation in cotton for 
future delivery has been quite active. 
The October option in New York rang- 
ed slightly under 10 cents per pound at 
the close of last week. 
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0% ON YOUR MONEY 
EVERY YEAR 
FOR TWENTY YEARS 


This is on euednie seed good investment that more 
than 600,000 users have actually found the DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR to be. 

With the average number of cows a DE LAVAL 
machine saves and earns its whole cost the first year, 
which it continues to do yearly for its established life of 
fully twenty years more to come. 

There surely isn’t another such investment, either on 
the farm or off it, open to anyone having cream to separate, 
Why delay making it? 

As for the first cost, if you have the ready cash of 
course there is a fair discount for it, but if not any repu- 
table buyer may secure a DE LAVAL machine on such 
liberal terms that the machine actually pays for itself. 

Send at once for catalogue and full particulars. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Rancocen fat Youva.e 
cnicaco. General Offices : MONTREAL. 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


#213 Fusert Sreeer, 76 & 77 Yor Street, 
NEW YORK. 


r , PHILADELPHIA. TORONTO 
‘ 248 McDermot Avenue, 


@ & i! Drumm Sr., 
GAN FRANCISCO. WINNIPEG. 


























The | Chatham Takes Oats From From Wheat 


Every farmer who grows succotash will be glad to learn that 
THE CHATHAM FANNING MILL has a newriddle that is guar- 
anteed to make an absolutely perfect separation of oats from 
wheat. This wonderful piece of mechanism has about 4,500 differ- 
ent parts, zr is as solid and compact as a one-piece affair. You 
can take oats and 4 wheat and get a perfect separation, or 
you can reverse the proportions. 

With this Wheat-and-Oats Riddle you can go ahead and sow 
oats and wheat together—as we guarantee you can make @ 
perfect separation. 

Here is a cross section ofthe new Riddle. You can see the 
riddle will let wheat through readily, but oats cannot get through. 
The riddle has a jumping attachment that ay a the oats jumpi 
until they go over behind on the floor. W SUCCOTASH 
The new riddle will help you obtain double ae value by sowing 
wheat and oats = 
together, as it in- 
sures the perfect separation necessary to ob- 
tain the highest market prices. 

HERE’S MORE GOOD NEWS! We 
have also invented a Corn Screen that 
grades corn pertectly. The lowa Agri- 
cultural College has recently demonstrated 
that it will grade corn 98% PERFECT! The 
accuracy of drop of the best Edge Drop 
Planters Sapents upon the perfect grading : 
ofcorn used, The highest degree of accuracy has heretofore been 
60 to 65%. The new Chatham Corn Screen has raised the record to 
100%! This increased accuracy of dy means an increased yield 
of at least 20 bushels of corn to fhe acre! The accompanying 
sectional view of Corn Screen shows the principle of operation. 

The Chatham, in addition to the above improvements, has seven- 
teen screens and riddles and w ill separate, clean and grade amy- 
thing that can be handled by machinery. Itruns by hand or power. 
It has a patent bagging attachment. The Chatham will add argely 
to the profits of any farmer. It will prove a money-maker for 
Write at once for free book. Every Chatham is GUARANT ED 

Send for free book ‘How to 


FOR FIVE YEARS. Easy terms. 
Make Dollars out of Wind.” 
We have Distributing Agencies in all Grain Growing States. 
The Manson | Campbell Co., Ltd., 39 C Wesson Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
Incubators and Brooders 






















On Exhibition 
Stock Yards, Chicago 









































Best for sore horses 
Pratts Vet. Healing Ointment. 


Earliest and easiest crorked. 
Carries off =e Y water; 
aaa admits air to a 
Jackson’s she, value ‘prae Tile meets every requirement. 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, ete. make Sewer 
” 
“WHAT SHALL I SAY? 
Is ino question that sometimes ly one from wolting te 0 
f nl ttol Tic d tinue, Just 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. sa eric eat “Tacs peur abv. in toe GA oon 


cres of swampy land recia ~r © ant a 3 
for what you want and prices, JOHN H, JACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, B.Y. 
ivertiser, when one's min ot quite made up 
then the rest will almost write itecif 











UNTIL you WVESTICATE 


DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES 32222: 


all one cylinder 


3 revolution! 
onary or traction. ys) — 
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The Avenging of Ponto. 


Leigh A. Safford. 


This is the first of several stories of 
adventure and woodcraft which will ap- 
pear from time to time. In John Howard, 
the old hunter, Mr Safford does not create 
an imaginary character, but he draws 
from real life. Mr Safford is himself a 
naturalist and woodsman and it was un- 
der the tutelage of this rugged, simple 
hearted trapper whom he calls Old John, 
that his knowledge of nature and her 
Ways was acquired. 

—mi2oLP within the forests of 
Manuan in the Machias 
valley, where Black 
brook joins the Sweet 
Water at the foot of the 
mountain and loses its 
impetuous rush in the 
quieter flow of the larger 

a long point of gravel runs 





stream, 
out as if to keep the two currents from 
uniting too suddenly. The surface of 
this triangular bar is scattered with 
driftwood, debris cast up in flood time 
by the mountain torrent which dashes 


lustily from the Black falis a mile 
above, and the firewood so convenient- 
ly gathered makes the open spot with 
its slope of clean gravel an admirable 
place to fry game and rest in the sun- 
shine, before again plunging into the 
cool’shade of the forest. 

June was in its glory, and the mid- 
day sun had scarce slipped the breadth 
of a man’s hand to the west of the 
meridian, as I sat half reclining on 
a water-worn boulder at the point of 
the bar, smoking an after-dinner pipe. 
Suddenly a pebble fell at my feet. I 
started and looked around. No one 
was in sight, but the scolding of a 
wren at the edge of the woods pointed 
out the probable vicinity of the in- 
truder. Although such a greeting in- 
dicated no hostile intentions, I glanced 
involuntarily at the Marlin which 
leaned against the rock and continued 
to watch the woods sharply. 

Then whatever fears I may have had 
were set at rest by the softly whistled 
notes; 








An admirable imitation of the white- 
throated sparrow! But one man could 
have done it so well, and I puckered 
my lips to reply in the call of the wood 
thrush. 
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At this sound, an old hunter ap- 
peared from his concealment behind a 
maple and came forward laughing. 

“Pretty well, lad, pretty well, but a 
leetle too strong on the last note. 
Ducks! You jumped like a girl when 
the stone fell.”’ 

“Enough to make anyone jump to 
find you near,”’ I retorted, but with a 
warm welcome in my handgrasp. 
“How long since you came back from 
Megantic?” 

“Yesterday. Got anything to eat?” 

“Plenty of trout. I'll start up the 
fire.”’ 

In a few minutes the small fry-pan 
which I carried was sizzling with half 
a dozen speckled beauties, caught that 
torenoon. An appetizing d@or floated 
up from the cooking trout as they 
turned crisp and brown in their cov- 
ering of corn meal. When they were 
browned to his taste, the woodsman 
took the pan from the fire and emp- 
tied its contents upon a slab of birch 
bark peeled from a tree close by. He 
ate silently like a man that has fasted 
long, while I resumed my pipe, wait- 
ing for him to finish and noting mean- 
time, with an incurious eye, the long 
familiar appearance of the hunter. 

He was a man of some 50 years, tall 
and well proportioned, with a frame 
attenuated by age and hardship, but 
still straight and lithe, possessing a 
peculiar resilience and suppleness 
which promised trouble for the man 
who should try locks with him in the 
frontier sport of wrestling. Such of 
his face as was not concealed by his 
full iron-gray beard was ruddy and 
Seamed by years of exposure to the 
elements, but the kindly light that 
beamed from his alert blue eyes was 
an assurance that the life which had 
tanned his face and hardened his mus- 
cles had left his heart warm and true. 

Rumor said that John Howard had 
loved my mother in her girlhood, 


EVENINGS 


when Arthur Winters, who afterward 
became my father, was the favored 
suitor. When the woodsman’s eyes 
could no longer remain blind to the 
state of affairs, he went away to the 
woods and was not heard from for 
several weeks. The he suddenly ap- 
peared, shook Winters by the hand 
and was his fast friend for life. But 
from that time he took no interest in 
womankind. 

My friendship with this peculiar but 
pure hearted individual began soon 
after my parents’ death, which left 
me, a lad of six, to be taken care of at 
the home of my father’s sister. Per- 
haps the old hunter saw in me some- 
thing of the girl he had loved. In no 
other way can I account for his sym- 
pathy and interest in a lonely orphan, 
but his kindness to me in those days 
is the one bright recollection of my 
childhood, and dispite the discrep- 
ancy in our ages, our mutual loneliness 
soon drew us together ina _ bond 
stronger than ordinary friendship. 

My veins pulsed with the blood of 
generations of woodsmen, and my 
longing for the forest was as much a 
passion as the homing piegon’s in- 
stinct for his birth-loft. Living as I 
did upon the borders of civilization, 
with such a friend as John Howard, I 
found very many opportunities to 
gratify my inherited tastes, and many 
a happy day did I pass tramping and 
camping with the old friend of my 
father. The hunter taught me the 
secrets of wood-lore, the bird calls 
which, by long practice, and a neat 
trick of ear he could imitate with rare 
accuracy. From him I learned the 
life of a coureur-de-bois, how to raft 
swollen rivers, travel by the direction 
of the water-courses and the moss on 
the beachwood, keep off the black 
wood-flies with the pennyroyal leaf, 
spear lake trout and shoot deer by the 
light of a pine knot, sleep snugly in a 
single blanket under an impromptu 
shelter of spruce boughs while De- 
cember winds rave and snow falls 
thickly, peel canoes from the white 
birch after winter freezes the sap, call 
moose with the bark horn, and a thou- 
sand other bits of wild knowledge 
which go to make the wood life not 
only endurable but attractive. I have 
known Old John in hunger, in tiresome 


marches, in many situations which 
bring the real man to the surface, 
and have always found him _ well 


worthy of the compliment given him 
by his Canadian acquaintances—to my 
ears there is none better—‘‘un bon 
comrade de bois.”’ 

Old John had finished the trout and 
bent to drink from the stream, when 
his keen eyes detected a small black 
object on a log jutting from the bank 
some 200 yards up the Sweet Water. 
He called my attention to it with a 
pointing finger and the sententious re- 
mark: “Mink!” 

One of these shy animals had been 
so attracted by the enticing smell of 
the sizzling fish as to forget for the 


AT HOME 


moment its’ customary caution. My 
eyes glistened with the hunter’s in- 
stinct and I reached for my rifle. 

“No, no, lad,” said my friend, inter- 
posing his hand—(he always called me 
“lad,” )—“Why shoot a harmless ani- 
mal whose fur and flesh are alike use- 
less to you? The true hunter never 
takes life uselessly!”’ 

Ashamed of my thoughtlessness, I 
let my hand fall back from its inten- 
tion, while John continued, 

“Besides, I've better use for your 
bullet than that. What do you say 
to a big game hunt?” 

“Thought you killed only for food at 
this season?’’ I answered inquiringly, 
hesitating to display my eagerness. 

His reply was apparently irrelevant 
“D’ye remember Ponto?” 

Ponto! Dear old Ponto. The big 
mastiff which had been my playmate 
and John’s inseparable companion for 
six years. Then when the shell caught 
in’ the rifle and the trapped bear 
stood over the prostrate woodsman, it 
was Ponto that rushed to the rescue 
and gave John a chance to regain his 
feet, though in saving his master’s life, 
the loyal animal had his head crushed 
with a blow from the begr’s fore paw. 
Indeed, I remembered Ponto. 

“Well, the critter that put Ponto 
under the sod is up in the limestone 
caves.”’ 

“Are you sure it’s the same bear? I 
thought that one left the vicinity.” 

“So he did, with half his left front 
foot torn away by the-trap. These 
two years I’ve.hunted for the mark of 
the three-toed foot, but without suc- 
cess until yesterday, when I found its 
print in the soft mud by the salt 
spring. Like a man, a bear will gen- 
erally wander back to his old haunts 
if you leave him alone long enough. 
The trail led me straight to the lime- 
stone caves.” 

I grasped my rifle and started to my 


feet. “Then now is our time to avenge 
Ponto!” 
“Yes, I though you’d like to help 


put an end to the varmint, and’ had 
started for the settlement to git you 
when I crossed your trail by the Sweet 
Water and knew you would dine on 
the long pint.” 

The existence of the limestone cave 
is little known except to a few wan- 
dering hunters and even by them the 
underground passages have never been 
fully explored. The cavern was cut 
out of the soft rock in some past age, 
by the same brook which now in 
changed course, thunders over the 
rocks below. But one entrance is 
known, though others doubtless exist, 
covered by trees and roots. 

The opening before which we paused 
was barely high enough to admit a 
man standing, and was so concealed by 
a thicket of young saplings that an 
ordinary observer might have passed 
it 20 times without suspecting its ex- 
istence. 

“Look here, lad,” John.said as he 
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A RAT CAUGHT 


Rats have many natural foes, but 
This photograph shows a rat whose death was primarily 


among them. 


caused by the oyster that is to be seen fastened to its tail. 


BY AN 


oysters 


OYSTER 
are not usually classed 


A fish monger 


in Dunedin, New Zealand, was puzzled to account for the strange noises 
in his store one morning, and at length traced the sound to a dark corner. 
Here he found a large oyster with a portion of a rat’s tail protruding from 


the shell. 


tection of its hole, but was unable to drag the oyster in after him. 


The rat was uttering piteous squeals and had sought the pro- 


In his 


exasperation he beat both himself and the oyster wildly against the wains- 
coting, but was unable to free himself from the marine enemy, and was 


at length killed by the dealer. 


the night, had pushed his tail into the open shell, 
closed, catching the rodent as shown. 


The rat, foraging for something to eat in 


which was quickly 





examine’ th: smoothly wern soil in 
front of the entrance. 

I bent over the place his glance indi- 
cated, and saw plainly imprinted the 
track of a bear’s foot, so mutilated 
that but three toes remained. Old 
John smiled. 

“It’s him, all right. See that your 
magazine is full for we are like to 
have trouble before we breathe the 
open air again.”’ 

So speaking, he drew a pine knot 
from his pocket and lighted it, prepar- 
atory to exploring the cave. “It’s 20 
years since I went into this hole. 
You were a baby then, and your dad 
was alive. We trailed a painter up 
from the big falls and shot him in the 
cave.”’ 

With rifles ready, we left the light of 
day and entered the shadowy mouth 
of the cavern. The tortuous passage 
soon broadened and grew higher until 
the flickering light from the blazing 
knot reflected on slimy glistening walls 
which seemed immeasurably distant 
though really but a few feet away. No 
light from the outside penetrated to 
this part and the darkness appeared 
more oppressive in the weird bluish 
reflection of our torch. The air was 
damp .and old, as if from being pent 
up for ages, and was heavy with a 
rank animal smell. 

I confess that at this stage the un- 
dertaking began to lose its charms for 
me, but as I would have faced any 
peril rather than have my companion 
deem me a coward; I followed silently 
as old John cautiously advanced with 
the torch held high above his head. 
At every turn we paused to peer into 
the gloom in front, expecting to be 
confronted by the shaggy form of the 
bear. 

When we had made in this fashion 
what seemed to me an endless number 
of turnings, the hunter turned to me 
and whispered—I noticed that even he 
was influenced by the depressing sur- 
roundings, to the extent of lowering 
his voice—‘Devil’s Chamber jest 
ahead. We'll likely find the critter 
there. It’s as far as I’ve ever been 
in this hole.”’ 

A few steps farther and the passage 
narrowed, so that we were obliged to 
stoop, then immediately widened into 
the chamber of which my friend had 
spoken. By the dim flicker of our 
torch the long, oval shaped cavity ap- 
peared empty of animal life, and after 
a moment’s inspection we entered with 
rifles poised lest one of the dark 
tremulous shadows cast by the 
tumbled rocks which littered the floor 


should too suddenly materialize into 
the object of our search. 
No sooner had we set foot well 


within the odd-shaped chamber than 
I understood how its picturesque name 
had been acquired. The place seemed 
never to be still. The slight crunch 
of a pebble under our cautious tread 
brought down the confused chorus of 
groans and hisses, as if in remon- 
strance. at our intrusion. A drop of 
the slimy liquid which trickled from 
the encrusted roof plashed down, 
awakening the rat-tat-tat of a thou- 
sand busy hammers. Ghostly mutter- 
ings and rumblings emanated continu- 
ally from the walls, mingled with half- 
audible whisperings, and sometimes a 
subdued ripple of impish laughter, as 
though the demon dwellers of the cave 
lay watching and plotting in the wav- 
ering shadows. These weird sounds 
made my flesh creep as I stood peering 
around in the half expection of seeing 
some awful thing issue from the ob- 
scurity. Old John, however, paid little 
attention to the strange noises, but 
stooped and poked with his rifle 
among old bones which lay molder- 
ing on the rock floor. 

“The painter,” he whispered, but 
the low spoken words were caught up 
by the slumbering echoes and tossed 
mockingly about the cavern. Every 
crevice and hollow seemed to be filled 
with invisible creatures, born of the 
hideous gloom. They echoed the whis- 
pered utterance with derisive laugh- 
ter, mocked it, shouted it, hissed it, 
muttered it with unintelligible asides, 
until the demoniac chatter blended in 
a confused jumble of sound, and final- 
ly died to a mere murmur. The sud- 
den awakening of these fantastic 
sounds gave my wrought-up nerves @ 
new twist, but old John laughed silent- 
ly and shook his torch at the roof. 

We reached the farther end of the 
Devil’s Chamber without seeing any 














trace of the bear. At this point the 
cavern divides into two passages, and 
my companion seemed to be puzzled. 
He stooped and examined the floor 
carefully, but the bare rock gave no 
clue, and he arose with a shrug of 
dissatisfaction. After a moment’s hes- 
itation, he took the larger branch on 
the left, and we went slowly forward 
as before. When we had penetrated 
in this direction some little distance, 
the opening, which had been much 
smaller since leaving the oval cham- 
ber, abruptly became larger and be- 
gan to slope sharply downward. Some- 
where in the darkness ahead could be 
heard the trickling of water. No 
ghostly echoes mocked us in this part 
of the cavern, and John’s voice sound- 
ed quite natural when he said: “Noth- 
ing has passed this a-way; no use 
going any further.” 

“Then let’s—’”’ 

“Hist!” 

My companion stood motionless, his 
head half turned in a listening atti- 
tude. Then my less acute ears caught 
the sound that had caused the exclam- 
mation, and our eyes met in a look 
of mutual understanding. Behind us 
was the rustling and scratching of a 
heavy body coming slowly and hessi- 
tatingly in our direction. The bear, 
which had evidently been in the other 
branch of the cave, had come out of 
his hiding place and was now between 
us and the outlet! For a moment we 


looked at each other, while my 
heart went thump-thump-thump- 
thump, then old John calmly produced 
and lighted another knot which he 
stuck in a crevice of the rock above 
us. 

“That will give us a pretty good 
light in case our other torch goes out,” 
he said, cocking his rifle. 

His apparent coolness seemed _ to 
smooth the prickly sensation which 


and I followed his 
the encoun- 
Meanwhile 


had crept over me, 
example in preparing for 
ter which was imminent. 


the sounds of approach had grown 
more distinct, then suddenly paused, 
and a deep growl issued from the 


beyond the lighted area, 


gloom just 
whispered 


“He’s afraid of the ligh:«,” 


John, 

He seized the nearly burned-out 
torch which stood between us and 
swung it in the air. As it blazed 


brighter and threw the light farther, 
it brought to view a dark shaggy ani- 
mal standing upright and growling 
softly. Even by the uncertain blaze 
of the’ pine knot, it could be seen that 
the left fore foot was little more 
than a stub. 

“See the 
It’s him! 
count!” 

I needed no second command and 
the words had not left his lips when 
my rifle blazed. The echoes of the 
outer cavern deepened the sharp crack 
to a .deafening roar. Through the 
smoke, I saw the bear stagger, a 
trickle of red appeared on his breast, 
then he dropped on all fours and came 
quickly forward. 

“Well aimed, 


the foot! 
make it 


lad, 
now, 


foot, 
Steady 


see 
and 


but a 32-40 cuts too 
small a hole!”” exclaimed the hunter. 

As I jammed down the reloading 
lever John’s 44 roared, but a pine 
knot gives an uncertain target, and 
the bullet chipped a nick from the 
animal’s nose, enraging him still more. 
He reared in front of me as I raised 
my gun, and struck out with the same 
powerful paw that had laid Ponto low, 


WORTH 


rock. His open mouth dribbling blood 
and salver was almost in my face. I 
sprang back to avoid the furious beast 
and stumbled over the blazing torch. 
Fy a lucky thought, I snatched up the 
burning knot and shook it in the 
brute’s face, as I strove with the other 
hand to draw my hunting knife. 
Puzzled by the flame, the bear drew 
back a moment, and lost his oppor- 
tunity. The muzzle of the woodman’s 
rifle belched flame within 6 inches 
of the animal’s head, the great shaggy 
body grew limp, and sank to the floor. 
The battle was won. 

Old John looked up at me. 

“No-o,” I said doubtfully. 

“Then let’s get out of here.” 

John reached up for the knot he had 
placed in the crevice, and eager to 
escape from the pungent powder laden 
atmosphere of the cavern, we soon 
cragged the powerless body of the 
bear to the cave entrance. Never did 
light of sun look more pleasant to me 
than when we stepped out into the 
fresh air. John threw away his now 
useless torch and turned to look at the 
inert body of the dead bear. He stood 
musing a moment, then stooped down 
and lifted the peculiarly mangled foot. 

“Poor Ponto,” he murmured. 


Combined Bath and Wash Room. 
NELLIE HAWES. 


“Hurt?” 








Our own Nebraska farm home was 
small and old fashioned when we came 
into possession some years ago. But 
we gradually built onto it, adding a 
room here and another there, until 
we eventually had a roomy and pretty 


home, and among the many rooms 
there was quite an ideal little bath- 
room, 


There was no place to build on, but 
to the kitchen. This we did not in the 
least mind, for, from it we could read- 
ily reach the sleeping rooms by cut- 
ting a door through a closet leading 
into the bedroom part of the house, 
The room finished was 8 by 12 ft. The 
south side of the kitchen furnished 
one side, while the east side of a large 
bedroom that projected south beyond 
the kitchen furnished one end. We 
had then but one end and one side 
to build, and the siding torn from the 
outside walls of kitchen and bedroom 
went far toward boarding up the new 
part. With stone for corner posts and 
through the center, the floor was 
brought well up off the ground. Ref- 
use lumber left from building other 
rooms boarded this room up about the 
bottom, to the ground, and other odd 
pieces built the stationary sink. This 
sink was five feet long and two and 
one-half feet wide, with a shelf under- 
neath, and closed in by doors made 
from the narrowest flooring. An iron 
pump brought the water to the bath- 
room through pipes leading into the 
cistern but a few feet from the kitchen 
and bathroom doors. A porcelain sink 
basin finished the sink in perfect con- 
dition. 

The room was lighted by a full size 
south window. The south window of 
the kitchen had been cut into a door- 
way leading from the kitchen into the 
bathroom. Down town I had found 
a handosme and servicable bathtub for 
$12. This the carpenter put in place 
and got in readiness for the plumber. 
He came out from town, fitted the 
pipes from the cistern to the pump, 
and from the bathtub for ‘drainage. 


READING 


The pump was near the sink, but un- 
less provided for some way, the water 
would have to be lifted in pails, after 
pumped up. To obviate this difficulty 
—for every woman knows the strain 
of lifting pails of water—I had made 
tin spouting with a large funnel on 
one end. Notches were filed into the 
spout of the iron pump, and holes were 
madeinthe funnel opposite each other. 
A small wire through the holes was 
looped to rest in the notches in the 
pump spout. We had but to hang the 
funnel on the spout and pump with 
both hands, making the work in filling 
the tub an easy thing. Hot water we 
took from the kitchen range, or its 
large reservoir. This necessitates a 
little lifting but not a great deal. 

This bathroom became also the wash 
room at once. For the rinsing we 
used the bath tub entirely, running 
off and pumping on water until the 
clothes were well cleared of the suds. 
They were then lifted into a tub stand- 
ing close beside the bath tub, and 
turned through the wringer. The 
wash water was tipped into the bath 
tub, to be carried away, and all in all 
this lathroom became almost as great 
. convenience for washing as for bath- 
ng. 

Not more than $30 was the cost of 
the room, finished and painted. The 
bath tub was $12, and the iron pump 
cost us $4.50. The cost of the sink 
basin is forgotten, but it was not 
much. Our next farm home will have 
a very large bathroom. If we have 
then enough money to erect a sort of 
nttle mansion about that bathroom, all 
well and good, but the bathroom will 
be the prime factor in all our figuring. 


——-—- => 


Uncle Ted’s Story—How the Par- 
son Repudiated, published in June 10 
issue, provoked a nice lot of letters 
from our subscribers all over the coun- 
try. The first prize of $2 goes to Mrs 
E. G. Feint of Cortland, N Y, $1 to Mrs 
J. M. Kief of Mead, Washington, and a 
copy of my privately printed book, A 
Swim for Life, to Leon L. Bulen, G. 
H. Chase, H. S. Swampscott, Roscoe C. 
Whittemore, Margaret G. Burt. Mrs 
Feint’s letter is a fair sample of most 
of them, as she writes: 

“Do, by all means, give us more of 
Uncle Ted’s true stories of his experi- 
ences. I think we all enjoy them 
more, and they certainly do us more 
good in the reading, than does fiction, 
pure and simple. I like best in them 
the spirit of pluck that they breathe, 
the unconquerable determination to 
succeed in spite of difficulties. Please 
give us both the Maine experiences 
and the “rustler” adventures out west. 
I am sure they will each give your 
readers new inspiration to climb over 
their difficulties and help them to win 
out when discouragements tempt them 
to falter in their zeal. In the story, 
How the Parson Repudiated, of 
course, ten-year-old Sterling was Uncle 
Ted. No one would fail to recognize 
in him the thrift, far-sightedness, 
practicability, leadership and the cour- 
age to “take the bull by the horns” 
that was later displayed in his career, 
and that finally led to his success.” 





Experiments are now being made fn 
England with wireless burglar alarms. 
A safe can be equipped with a small 
transmitter and when the door is open- 
ed the transmitter is moved and elec- 
trical waves set in motion Which ring 
a bell. 



































sending the rifle clattering to the And now was but one thing lacking. 
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THE HELPFUL CITY BOARDER PLANS FOR ROAST CHICKEN BUT GETS PORK INSTEAD 


[17] 


Our Legacy. 


J. A. EDGERTON, 


37 


A nation’s birthday! From the years 
A form immortal sprang. 
He took his station with his 
And down his gauntlet rang, 

A challenge and a prophecy 
He gave to all the earth. 

He taught the right to liberty, 
The creed of equal birth. 


peers 


Then to his empire in the west 
He opened wide the doors. 
The world’s downtrodden and oppressed 
Found rest within his shores. 
Across a broad and fertile land 
He built a mighty state, 
And all beneath his magic wand 
Grew prosperous and great. 


His vast domain through all her shores 
He bound with iron bands, 
He drew a wealth of shining ores 
From out his mountain lands. 
With cities and with factories 
He dotted hill and plain. 
He covered all the land with seas 
Of waving, golden grain, 


He breathed upon the wilderness; 
It grew a garden bright. 
From school, from puipit and from press 
He filled the land with light. 
Hie drove a despot to his fall, 
A tyrant from his place; 
He heard a stricken sister call 
And freed an alien race. 


A nation’s b'rthday! Unto us 
Is left his honored name; 
To render still more glorious 
The luster of his fame; 
To keep his people happy, 

His flag inviolate; 

To save in pristine purity 

The truths that made him great. 

He Knew What to Say—Rex was a 
bright little fellow of about four years. 
One day his aunt took him on a shop- 
ping tour. A genial storekeeper gave 
him some candy which Rex devoured 
eagerly. His aunt, wishing him to be 
polite, said, ““Now what do you say to 
the gentleman?” Thereupon Rex, to 
the amazement of his aunt and the 
amusement of the merchant, promptly 
replied ““More.”—[C. E. W. 


WANTED TO SLEEP 


Curious That a Tired Preacher Should 
Have Such Desire. 


free, 














A minister speaks of the curious ef- 
fect of Grape-Nuts food on him and 
how it has relieved him. 

“You will doubtless understand how 
the suffering with indigestion with 
which I used to be troubled made my 
work an almost unendurable burden, 
and why it was that after my Sabbath 
duties had been performed, sleep was 
a stranger to my pillow till nearly day- 
light. 

“I had to be very careful as to what 
I ate, and even with all my care I ex- 
perienced poignant physical distress 
after meals, and my food never satis- 
fied me. 

“Six months have elapsed since I be- 
gan to use Grape-Nuts food, and the 
benefits I have derived from it are 
very definite. I no longer suffer from 
indigestion, and I began to improve 
from the time Grape-Nuts appeared 
on our table. I find that by eating a 
dish of it after my Sabbath work is 
done (and I always do so now) my 
nerves are quieted and rest and re- 
freshing sleep are ensured me. I feel 
that I could not possibly do without 
Frape-Nuts food, now that I know its 
value. It is invariably on our table— 
we feel that we need it to complete 
the meal—and our children will eat 
Grape-Nuts when they cannot be per- 
suaded to touch anything else.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Read the famous little book, 
Road to Wellville,”’ in each pkg. 
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The Fairy Who Came to Our House. 


CAROLYN S&S. BAILEY. 





There was once a dear little girl who 


lived in our house. She was quite 
loving and sweet and 
truthful. She would have 


been a dear, dear little girl 
but for one thing—she was 
a wee bit careless. It was 
just about little things you 
know. Perhaps it might be 
diying the cups until they 
shone. Perhaps it might be 
dusting the undermost 
places like the rungs of the 
chairs and the piano legs. 
Perhaps it might be giving 
fresh milk to Taffy, the 
black pussy cat. Perhaps it might be 
leaving the old rag doll out in the 
weather all night. The old rag doll had 
rheumatism and the dew made her 
worse. A dear, dear little girl would 
have remembered all these things, but 
our dear little girl forgot. 

One morning she woke very early but 
the sun was behind a cloud and the 
fog crept into the nursery. She began 
to forget things before breakfast. ‘“‘Oh, 
where is my red hair ribbon,” she 
said, ‘and where is my shoestring?” 

After breakfast she wanted to make 





ory nut. She rapped three times on 
the stone with her cane, and said: 
“What’s the matter, little girl?” 

“Oh,” sobbed the dear little girl, “I 
want to not forget so many things.”’ 

“Run right into the house,” said the 
fairy, for she was a fairy. “I am 
going to help you all day long.” 

The dear little girl rubbed her eyes. 
There was no fairy on the stone then, 
oniy two wee footprints, so she 
jumped up and ran into the house. The 
first thing she spied was a pair of shiny 
spectacles under the hall rack. Grand- 
ma was so pleased to have them. As 
the dear little girl came downstairs 
again, she heard a squeaky laugh. 
There was a whisk of a red cloak on 
the staircase and someone said: 

“Hurry, hurry, kitchen trouble, 

Kettle wants to boil and bubble.” 

So the dear little girl ran down to 
the kitchen and filled the old copper 
teakettle, who sat fussing on the stove, 
because he was empty. As she put on 
the cover, whom should she see stand- 
ing on the spout but a little figure in 
a red cloak and this is what she heard: 

“Run and set the plates for lunch.” 

Knives and forks are in a bunch.” 

Sure enough, the table did need 
setting. When it was all done, there 
was the fairy on the sideboard twirling 
around like a Japanese top and saying: 














BRINDLE’S SURPRISE 


T. W. B. 


Mo-o-o! Mo-o-o! 


What is this I see? 


Funny kind of clover so it seems to me, 
Never saw it growing quite like this before— 
First I'll take a nibble, then I’ll take some more, 


Mo-o0-0! Mo-o-o! 


Goodness! 


What is this? 


Think you I will wake her if I steal a kiss? 


a little saucer pie with mother in the 
kitchen. Just as she put it in the 
oven, she thought about her unmade 
bed upstairs. Before she had half 
finished the bed, she remembered that 
grandmother was waiting to have her 
spectacles found. Then the doorbell 
rang and she just had to run and see 
who it was. It was such a short way 
to the end of the garden, she really 
had to run to the gate and call to 
next-door Helen. 

Ah, the broken shoestring was quite 
in the way. The dear little girl tumbled 
down in the garden path and bumped 
her poor little nose. And the saucer pie 
burned black in the oven, the bed was 
not made, and grandmother had no 
spectacles. 

As she sat in the garden path squeez- 
ing out two big tears, whom should she 
see on a stone beside her (there had 
been no one there before) but a tiny 
old woman. She was three inches high, 
I think, and she wore a long red cloak 
and a little red hood and she held a 
crooked cane. Her face was brown 


and wrinkled, like a last year’s hick- 


“Dollie’s things are such a sight, 

Put the bureau drawers to right.” 

So the dear little girl flew upstairs 
to the nursery. She packed the doll’s 
dresses in the trunk. She folded all 
the hair ribbons in the top bureau 
drawer and there was the lost red one 
at the bottom. All day long the fairy 
kept reminding her of things to do. 
After lunch, there she was sitting on 
the edge of mother’s work basket look- 
ing like a red Dutch cheese, and say- 
ing: 


“Holes to be mended and darning 
begun, 

Find mother’s needles and pins, every 
one.” 


Toward night, there she was sitting 
on the easy chair arm saying: 
“Father is coming now quick as can 


be, 
Lay out his slippers and book before 
tea.” 

The dear little girl was very tired 
by bedtime, but it had been a busy 
and a happy day. She sat in her little 
chair by the nursery fire and rocked 
and wondered if it could have been all 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


a dream, when, pop! There was the 
little old woman in the red cloak danc- 
ing on a red coal and pointing her 
cane. 


*‘Look in the box on the bureau, my 
dear, 

And try to remember as long as a 
year,” 

she said. 


So the dear little girl looked in the 
box on the bureau, and there was a 
little gold wishing ring and it said on 
the box: ‘From all the family in one 
house, for a dear, dear little girl who 
tried to remember.” 

And the queer little fairy never came 
again, but that wds because she did 
not need to, for the dear, dear little 


girl in our house is very thoughtful, 
now. 
ee a 
1 Can't. 


ELLA MARTIN. 





If little boys would only try, 
Whenever they are asked to do 
The things they think are much too 
hard, 
*Twould better be, I think, don’t you? 
And every task would easier seem, 
If in the way there did not stand 
“I can’t,” which they must first sur- 
mount, 
Before they take the task in hand. 


And some boys say it o’er and o’er: 
“T can’t, I know I can’t,”’ they say. 

Of course it’s harder every time, 
When that “I can’t” stands in the 


way. 

If first they’d only say, “I'll try,” 
And then go at it with their might, 

Success would be more apt to crown 
Their efforts, were they in the right. 


The boy who wins, at last, success, 
The words “I can’t” has seldom 
known; 
But “I will try’ his motto’s been, 
Before which words “I can’t” 
flown. 
If they’d refuse to use the phrase, 
And let the words “I'll try” supplant 
It, then I think they’d find it true 


has 


They never need to know “I can’t.” 
a $$ 
A True Tale of a Dog’s Faithfulness, 
DAVID P. YOUNG. 





This story was told me by a sailor 
who was shipwrecked off the Peru- 
vian coast and was vouched for as 
absolutely true. “In the year 1889 the 
Peruvian ship Libertad ‘was aban- 
doned off that coast and the crew of 
11 men made a landing on the desolate 
shore of Cape Scott. I was first mate 
to Capt Hansen. He and I were taken 
in by two prospectors and in a few 
days were taken to the harbor where 
we were put on board a steamship 
bound for New York. 

“At the time of leaving Cape Scott, the 
captain’s dog, a large Newfoundland, 
jumped out of the boat and swam to 
shore. We could not turn about as 
there was only bare chance of meeting 
a vessel at the harbor, and to miss this 
vessel would cause us to stay at least 
six months before another would enter. 
The dog was reluctantly left behind. 
The prospectors assured the captain 
they would take good care of him and 
at the first opportunity would ship him 
home. 

“Four years rolled by and we never 
heard from the captain’s dog. I em- 
barked one season on a vessel bound 
for Cape Scott, ‘with Philip Norson and 
two other prospectors. At my arrival 
I inquired about the prospectors who 
had received us after our landing four 
years previous, and I found that they 
had gone away three years before. I 
concluded that they had taken the dog 
with them or that he was dead. One 
day Norsen came aboard the vessel and 
told me he had found that dog I was 
inquiring about. Norsen had seen him 
sitting on a rock looking out to sea. 
The next day I went to the rock and 
there I saw him, sitting just as I had 
last seen him, and looking over the 
sea where the last glimpse of his mas- 
ter had been obtained. 

“By this time he was very wild and 
it took some time to call him to me. 
He refused to make friends with me, 
returning to the rock. After some 
time and trouble I managed to obtain 
a hold on him and get him on board 
the ship. Some months after my re- 
turn to New York I returned him to 




















GOOD MORNING, 





It was arranged to put 
him in a room alone and then Capt 
Hansen was to walk in. I did not 
think the dog would know him again. 
Capt Hansen passed into the room and 
the next moment I heard a sharp 
bark. Opening the door I beheld a 
sight that brought tears to my eyes. 
The meeting between man and dog can 
be imagined better than described.” 


his master. 





Newspaper Boys. 


HARRY COLLETT, OHIO. 





My brother and I started into the 
newspaper business before we were 
12 years. old. We bought a small 
rubber stamp printing outfit and start- 
ed to publish a small weekly paper. 
After having printed about 15 issues 
with the rubber stamp outfit, our fath- 
er bought us a small hand-power 
printing press and several fonts of 


type. We then commenced to publish 
a two-page paper, which was issued 
every Saturday morning. 


When we got our printing press, we 
had only about 20 subscribers. In 
about a year we enlarged our paper to 
a four-page paper. Our office was in 
cur house. Our circulation keeps in 
creasing and we also keep a set of 
account books. A little over a year 
agyu our father built another story onto 
the wash-house and made an office for 


us. We had by this time saved up 
enough money to buy a second-hand 
foot power press and a little more 
type. 

Now we are publishing a six-page 
paper, with two columns to a page. 
We have been in the newspaper busi- 
ness for over five years and have a 


subscription list that reaches up into 
the hundreds. We also do a little job 
printing. We own a _ large press, 
about 50 fonts of type and a complete 


outfit. We attend to all of our own 
business and even have a bank ac- 
count. We attend school every day. 


[A copy of Master Collett’s paper, 
the Ironton News, is on the Editor's 
desk. How many other young publish- 
ers have we among our readers?] 





A Little Farm Girl—I am 11 years 
old and live on a farm of 200 acres. 
I go to a country school. I love to 
read and I help my mamma work. I 
like to feed chickens. I have four nice 
cats. My papa gave me a lamb to 
raise, and some time I will write about 
it. I expect to raise some ducks this 
summer and will write about them 
sometime.—[Emma Calhoon, Ohio. 


| “Painkiller 


(PERRY DAVIS’) 











Stops 


Cures 
Chills Cramps 














Banner Lye 


Great help in housecleaning 
Makes pure soap without boiling 


cleans and disinfects 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
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Table Talk is just what its name im- 
plies—the talk-it-over department. It is 
your very own. Have you a perplexing 
problem in any phase of life? Lay it on 
the Table and let others hélp you In its 
solution. Have you a happy, cheerful 
hought? Share it with others at thé 
Table. Matter for this department is 
not paid for. Table Talk is your own, 
Its success lies in your own hands en- 
‘ely. Remember that everyone is wel- 


o 


come here and the more subjects intro- 
duced the better. Address all letters to 
Table Talk Editor, this office. 





The Sacredness of Motherhood. 


MYRON B. 


In this day and age of fancy house- 


- 


k ing and not much baby raising, 

prone to forget the work and 

t of the women who gave to earth 

pre t generation, women who 

di 't know anything about. type- 

1 g and kindred employments. If 

looseness of their environments 

their ignorance and narrow social 

hut out the evil of divorce, we 

} better return to the good “old 

ri ’ of which we sometimes speak 

ri temptuously as a thing to be 

é med of. We are prone to go to 

( dful extremes, and in the extreme 

xiety to become highly cultured and 

f ly educated and live fn the most 

**¢ ghtened way’’ the home life has 
b 1 struck a fearful blow. 

[otherhood is the most important 

I ness of the women of this great 

nation, yet how often has it been 

ed at as though there was some- 

1 g disgraceful about it. There is 

} i work, toil, sorrow, tears and pain 

about it, as well as joy and blessing. 

But we never change the laws of God 
without reaping his curse. 


can recall women whose furrowed 
es told of life’s struggle, and of the 





ceaseless work of motherhood. There 
was no very stylish look about them, 
yet there was something better 
holy calm that came of years of living 
f somebody else, to make someone 
else happy Such faces show discip- 
] and character. People of to-day 
} e a craze for beauty, but a beauti- 
woman is nothing to me unless 
leness is written in her face. When 


] d seeks culture and all its charms 
only to become more fascinating, more 
attractive to the public generally, 
there is no noble sacrificing ob- 
t in view, no wonder that finally 
home is of no consequence, and 
divorce is the curse of the day. 
Never will the tide be turned, and 
home life be what it should be, @ 
fe refuge in storm, whose devoted 
mates in every way show their in- 
love for each other 
ace where every child is welcome. 
To be dearly loved is a grand inher- 
itance for a child and a child’s right. 
That reminds me of the silly talk 
about poor people having most of the 
children. If it were not for the poor 
man’s child the wheels of progress 
would stop: We are not suffering from 
( rproduction in that line, and won’t 
until the middle and higher classes 
£ 
= 


th, 


é nse 


scene 


zo into competition with him. How 
nm will that be? 
In the past there was a more stern 
endurance of wrongs. The home 
eant something not to be lightly de- 


Stroyed. Some men mellow with age 
an some women improve. If parents 
were eagerly guarding the rights of 
their children, how easily the divorce 
question would be settled, for who 


would wish to escape from the sacred 
protection of such a home, or to cease 
to be a factor in its upbuilding and 
perpetuation. 


-— 
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What Marriage Means—Has a wo- 
man a right to marry for a home 
only? Maybe she has the. right, 
but she must be a short sighted crea- 





until it is @ 








ture who uses it. If a woman marries 
for a home only, she can surely find 
no fault if she discovers that her hus- 
band has married for a housekeeper 
only. Marriage .means mutual love, 
mutual tenderness, and the self-sacri- 
fice of each for the other, and of both 
for the home. To “accept an honor- 
able man whom she respects for the 
home he offers,” to quote Erta’s words, 
sounds alluring, but supposing that 
she finds her husband’s companionship 
an unmitigated bore? Supposing 
there is between them utter lack of 
congeniality and no similarity of taste 
—what then? A woman had far bet- 
ter toil by hand or brain, and win for 
herself a small corner which shall be 
her home, than to make the great mis- 
take of marrying without love, as well 
as respect.—[Janet Alexander. 





A Prairie Schooner Still a Home— 
My definition of home is a certain 
place where one family, mother, fath- 
er, sisters and brothers, can assemble, 
eat and sleep, go and come without 
let or hindrance. Be it owned or 
rented itis home. Whatever we make 
of that place or add to it is an after 
consideration. I once traveled hun- 
dreds of miles with my family, in a 
prairie schooner. That schooner was 
home. Since then I have owned and 
occupied comfortable buildings with 
pleasant surroundings, but they are 
no more home than was the schooner 
where I could gather my loved ones 
in and know that no outsider dared 
intrude.—[Pioneer, Illinois. 


We All Are Children Still—T hold it 
to be the bounden duty of every farm- 
er and every farmer’s wife to improve 
every opportunity for teking a holi- 
af when it can be consistently done. 
It is the everlasting “stick-to-it” that 
takes the brightness out of life and 
puts the monotony init. I hear some 
good, hustling hotsewife say: “I don’t 


find time for such things.” DN you 
ever notice how rapidly and easily 
a child will accomplish its task if 


something pleasant is in store? We 
are all children, some a little farther 
along than others and I have noticed 
that the anticipation of a little outing 
will make the tasks easier and the 
fingers nimbler for even the-° staid 
mothers.—[Mrs George Gray. 

A Few Cheery Words—I have long 
desired to ask for a seat at your table, 
So cozy and social has it seemed with- 
in your circle. I have much syme- 
pathy for the person who may be dis- 
contented with life made up of @dis- 
appointments amid discouraging sur- 
roundings that could and should be 
better, and it may .be right to be dis- 
contented enough to try to change 
them. But altogether different is the 
kind of chronic discontent that seems 
natural to some dispositions, a disease 
of the mind to be fought against until 
conquered. I do not speak as one who 
knows nothing of trouble, for I have 
been called to. pass through the deep 
waters but never alone; there has al- 
ways been the everlasting arms to up- 
hold and keep me from sinking.— 
[Aunt Marilla. 





“Tome” means to me a place brim 
full of blessings and privileges not 
found elsewhere. No matter where I 
go or how elegant the place I visit, 
home still seems to me the best place 
on earth.—[Miss Vermont. 
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pson-Eddyston 


B, Shepherd "Plaids 


> make ideal Spring and Summer suits. 
Dainty checks and handsome plaids, 
Coloring is absolutely fast. 
Designs are finely engraved. 


Cloth is the best woven. 
'- Ask for Simpson-Eddystone Shepherd Plaids. 


STONE Sold by thousands of dealers for over half a 
century 
S ree Y penerations of Sithpsons have made Simp- 


The Eddystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 











Sickness often comes from expos- 
ure after being over-heated by wash- 
ing clothes the old fashioned way. 


= THE == 


White Lily Hast of 





Is THE 











MopERN Way 

MORE OF THIS TYPE SOLD ANNUALLY 
THAN ALL OTHERS COMBINED, 

Send us the name of your HARDWARE 

DEALER and he will let you have one 

on 30 days’ trial—FREE. 
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steam from th 






me ee 
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ter than any other machine on th, 26 market. 
Rotary Washer with revolving steel ball gearing, it operates 
that 


An Eight Year Old Child Can Run It 


while you're ep gin eu 


ness, NAY in use. 
your local dealer’s store. 
pame and we will see that you are supplied with one. 


H. F. BRAMMER MFG. CO., 
1446 Rockingham Road, 








Day Backaches. 


gets your clothes clean without 
rubbing them to pieces. Scien- 
tific construction enables the O.K. 

to Gor your work quicker and bet- 
Being the only 


the clothes. There is noescape of 
Vasher, therefore, no resulting sick- 
We urge that you see the O. K. at 

f he does not have it send us his 


Davenport, lowa. 
a 














ROYAL E. BURNHAM, Patent 

Attorney, 824 Bond Buildin Fe 
—_ on, D. C. Patents Prom Ny 
p Lae klet on Patents sent 


b Adsotutety cured, Neverto 

A Boon tosufferers. Acts like magic, 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Addresa, 
Dr.£.M.Botot, Box 690, Augusta,Ma, 








PATENTS Sis2ec3 
hig Rest references. 
D& co. Dept. LW lashington, D.C. 





CURED TO STAY CURED. 
Attacke stopped permanently. Cause removed. Breath- 
ing organs an d nervous eystem restored. Symptoms never 
return. No medicines needed afterwards. 21 years of 
success treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 58,000 patients. 

ook J. Free. Very interesting. 
Write P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR INFORMATION: 


As to Fruit and Trucking Lands, Grazing Lands, Soll 
Georg may it in V Ry ph 5 ~ f= sy eee 
lorida an 


‘ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural 
and Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Florida. 








, To Printers 
BIGGEST BARGAIN IN 


Web Presses 


The following machines are offered at low 
prices and easy terms, either with or without 
complete electrical equipment: 

One six page wide electrotype w eb. erfect- 
ing Hoe press, prints 8, 12, 16, 20 or 24 pages, 
each 13§ in. long by 104 in. wide w ith our 
















columns of 13 ems pica, at 12,000 complete 
copies per hour, folded, pasted and trimmed ; 
32, 40 or 48 pages, at 6000 per hour, de livered 
to either page or halt- -page size. 

One Hoe web perfecting half tone electro- 
type press for fine work, with various color 
combinations. It delivers folded, trimmed 
and stitched a publication with type matter 
11} by 7@ in. in either 4, &, 12, 16, 20, 24, 28, 32, 36, 
40 or 48 pages. It will also’ take pages 1% by 
11} in. or five standard columns 13 picas W ide, 
and print of these 8, 12, 16, 20 and 24 pages. 
This machine is even better than when new. 

Also one Stonemetz web perfecting press 
delivering 16 pages folded, pasted and trim- 
med, 6000 per hour. Size of plate l4j by 9} in. 
er four standard 13 ems columns, 

For further particulars address 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
= SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








STEEL SQUARE 
POCKET BOOK 


A Practical and Handy Treatise Giv- 
ing the Best and Simplest Methods of 
Using the Carpenter's Steel Square. 

By Dwicat L. StoppARD, Illustrated, 3x44x5 


inches, 109 pages, cloth. Price, postpaid 60 cents. | Le 


Orangé Judd Company, New York 













“What Shall I Say?” 


Is a question that sometimes prevents one from 
writing to an advertiser, when one’s miné is not 
quite made up. But even if you only want to 
learn prices and particulars, just start your letter 
by saying “I SAW YOUR ADV. IN 
THE OLD, RELIABLE A. A.,”’ and ther 
the rest will almost write itself. 


























See OUR GUARANTEE of ADV E RTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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ove STRENGTH-GIVER, see 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 


and 


















Royal Oak, Mich., March 19, 1904, 

Gentlemen:—After operating several makes of 
Silo Fillers in the last five years we bought one of 
your celebrated “Whirlwinds” and we think it is a 
world beater, using 3 to 6h. p. less than any other 
to do the same work. 

We have filled a 14 x 30 silo in 6 hours and can do 
it again. We fill 20 to 30silos every fall and we 
have to “go some” to doit, We figureon filling a 
16 x 30 silo every day. We heartily recommend it 
to the farmer or thresher as the only machine to 
fill silos with. Very truly yours, 

H. L, Baldwin, 


Wilder’s}Whirlwind Silo Filler 


is built on lines that make it a very fast worker—it's the result of years of development 
and we confidently offer it as the highest attainment in a silo filling machine. It cuts or 
shreds and elevates allat one operation, and does it faster and with less power than 
any Other machine on the market. Itis easy to operate 
and quickly moved fror: place to place. Is low-down 
and handy to feed; quickly adjusted; traveling apron 
need not be taken apart when machine is moved. 
Has very strong fan blades, heavy gear and 8 
simple stop and reversing mechanism. Write 
for interesting free catalogue—a regular Silo 
Filler Dictionary. You ought to read it 
through before you buy a Silo Filler, 
These machines are carried in stock” at 
Rochester, Albany, Baltimore and Philadelphia, 


Wilder-Strong Implement Co., 
Dept, 14 Monroe, Mich. 
























UGKEYE 


Combined Grain and 


‘ Fertilizer Dise Drill 
DISC-HOE SEEDING DEVICE % 


A BUCKEYE drill that embodies more excellent features than any other drill 
we know of. The double run grain feed is “as accurate asthe sun”’ and will not 
skip, choke or bunch. The fertilizer distributor, made of glass, is a distinctive 
feature of the Buckeye drills. It will not break, nor rust or corrode from the acids 
in commercial fertilizers. Guaranteed to sow all kinds of commercial fertilizers 
and fine manures, and does not grind the fertilizer into paste. The principles of the 
disc and hoe drills are combined in the ‘‘ Disc-Hoe”’ seeding device; the hoe evenly 
and exactly depositing the seed and fertilizer in the perfect furrow made by the disc. 

This drill has a dozen other features of sterling merit, and is one of the leaders 
of the famous Buckeye line. It will pay you to examine it at your dealer’s, or 
write us for a complete catalogue of Grain Drills and Cultivators. 


P. P. MAST & CO., 20Canal Street, Springfield, Ohio. 














Better than a Horse 


For the McVicKER Costs less and only eats when it’s working—1l¢ per horse power 
per hour feeds it. It will saw wood, pump water, churn, grind or shell grain, run fanning 
mill, cream separator, washing machine—and do a hundred and one things about the 
farm, and do it hour. after hour without getting tired or requiring attention. Just 
start it and let it alome —that’s all. It has omethird the parts of any other 
Gasoline Engine—no mystifying cogs, gears, cams, tumbling rods or ratchets to get out 
of adjustment. The 


McVICKER 


(Automatic) 


GASOLINE 
ENGINE 


will work for you days, nights and Sundays 
without complaint or stoppages. It can’t get 
out of order, for it is Automatic and so sim- 
ple that yeu or your ten-year-old bey can 
‘see through it” and understand all about it 
in ten minutes. Nothing to get out of re- 
pair. Write for our CATALOGUE A and find 
out more about it—and how lew the price is. 


ALMA MFG. co., Alma, Mich. 
The BITTLE-CHARLES C0. | 1218 Filbert St, Philadelphia / 


8, L. LAMBERD CO., Baltimore, Md. 
ZAR CUTTER or SHREDDER 


=a We guarantee the “Blizzard” to 
a be the best and most reliable en- 

silage or fodder cutter obtainable. Strong 
and durable; very economical to run; no 
waste; will elevate to any heightorin any 
direction. It will pay you to investigate the 
merits of the ** Blizzard ’’ before buying. 
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Feed Write for particulars how to get a ma 
Table chine on trial, We assume all risk. 
Attachment JOSEPH DICK AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 









Box 88, Canton, Ohio. 
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2 Tons in { Hour with | Good Horse” 


4 Strokes to | Revolution Automatio Feed and Hopper 
Horse Power and Belt Power Combined, at Price of One, 
Twice the Capacity of other Balers at half the price, is 


Four to One which Equals Our 


We also make Hand Feed Presses 2% Strokes to } Revolution; Saw Mills; Shingle Mills; 
Planers; Edgers; Lath Mills; Corn Mills; Water Wheels, etc. Write for Catalogue. 


DeLoach Mill Manufacturing Co., Box 525 Atlanta, Ca. 

















32 YEARS SELLING DIRECT 


We are the largest manufacturers of vehicles and harness in the world sell- 
ing to consumers exclusively. ; 


We Have No Agents 


but ship anywhere for ex- 
amination and approval, : 
guaranteeing safe deliv- v 7S le 


i. 5) = la ry L> 
ery. Youare out noth a -\/ 


ing ifnot satisfiedas to  —", ss 
style, quality and LAD INS AISA \ 
price, We make 200 LKY7\ CNY \ 

styles of vehicles and : , 
65 styles of harness, "0.646. Combination Buggy with extra 


Stick seat to use when open buggy is 
Mo, 544, Stanhope. Price complete $59. Our large Catalogue is desired. "Price complete $52. As 
FREE. Send for it, 


As good as sells for §25 more. good as sells for $25 more. 


Elkhart Carriage @ Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Indiana. 
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R. BR. DEYO& CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 


ABENAQUE 
GASOLENE ENGINES 


PORTABLE and STATIONARY 


HAY PRESSES, 
ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS AND 
BLOWERS, 
THRESHERS, 
GRINDERS. 
ann 















ARE USED 
BY THE 





In sending out their last specifications for gas- 
oline engines for West Point, the U. S. War 
Department required them “‘to be Olds Engines 
orequal.’’? They excel ail others or the U. S. 
Government would not demand them. 

Send for catalogue of our Wizard Engine, 2 
to8 H. P. (jump spark ignition, same as in 
the famous Oldsmobile) the most economical 
small power engine made; fitted with either 

ump jack or direct-connected pump; 
suitable for all kinds of work; orour 
general catalog showing all sizes. 
Olds Gasoline Engine Works, 
Lansing, Mich. 





ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS 
Catalogue C. WESTMINSTER STA., VT. 


‘ MORE AND BETTER CIDE 


r from less apples and more wine 








from less grapes are produced 
with our presses than with any 
other press made. The ex- 
tra yield of juice soon pays 
for the press. 


HYDRAULIC Frees 
for custom work in your 


New York Agents, locality will prove a 


money-maker, Various 
sizes, hand or power. 25 












to 300 barrels per day. 
Presses for all purposes. 
Also Steam Evaporators, 
Apple-butter Cookers, and 


|| Gascline Engines — - 
| Fully Guaranteed. Catalog FREE. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. ri 


, NO. 3 MAIN STREET, MT. GILEAD, OHIO 
er Room 124C We. 39 Cortlandt $*., New York, W. Y. 



























Built in All Sizes 














PNEUMATIC for Drilling for 
Ensilage Gutt or Minerals. - 
ge Uutter or Minerals. 
sion ian tube, wudhaeun peeer pal ote: tame “EY eo 
, with less power and wi es 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilage NATIONAL DRILL & MFG. co. 
cutter made. | § New York Chicago Memphis, Tenn. 
It is the most convenient and the easiest to | Portland, Ore. Minneapolis, Minn. 
operate. It never clogs, never gets out of 
order, never disappoints. We guarantee every eee 





machine to be perfect and to do the work 
claimed for it. 

, Ifyou need an ensilage cutter you need a 
Papeco. Send for catalog giving full particulars, 


Papec Machine Co., Box 11, Lima, N.Y. 


A AND B. 
if FROST, | 


BEST. 
HEAPEST 


A always buys a good article—B a cheap flimsy one. 














A buys the Frost Fence and Steel Gates—B a light 
n 


t woven wire fabric, A loans money, B 


i ’ 
. F N C t Strongest borrows. Moral—Follow A’s example. 
Made..——"_| THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., - CLEVELAND, O10. 
See how closelyitis woven. Sola 
direct to — Cte factor 
rices, on 30 Days Free Trial. 
our money back if not satisfied. BEGIN A LETTER 
Write today for free Catalogue, | When waitin oo an SAverticer, a oe ov Pe caw 
COILED SPRING FENCE COMPANY | fo°RS ASX tine “You'll wet a more prompt reply 
Box 10, Winchester, Indiana. | than yen ever aid bese ES 





A GOOD WAY TO 














